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Memorabilia 





HE first number of Notes and Queries 
appeared on November 3, 1849, under 
the editorship of the antiquarian, William 
John Thoms, F.S.A. (1803-85). It was an 
immediate success, to judge from the fact 
that Volume 1, Number 1, ran to three 
editions, and it has appeared since then in 
unbroken sequence for over a_ century. 
Neither he nor the six editors who followed 
imposed any narrow limit of subject-matter: 
from the beginning the antiquarian, the 
historian, the genealogist, the philologist, and 
the man of letters have found the columns 
of N. & Q. hospitable. The present change 
of editorship, following the retirement of 
Mr. F. J. Page, will not be accompanied by 
any fundamental changes in the composition 
of numbers, except that for the next few 
years there will be a temporary slight change 
of emphasis (if suitable contributions are 
forthcoming) in the parts devoted to 
language, in order to assist the production 
of the new Supplement to the Oxford 
English Dictionary now being compiled at 
Oxford. 

An innovation, needed because the pub- 
lishers, the printers, and the editors are 
widely separated, is the abandonment of the 
anonymity of the editors. The division of our 
editorial duties is indicated on the front page; 
and any correspondent who is in doubt 
about the proper destination of his Note or 
Query (is a pun, we were asked recently, 
language or literature?) may rest assured that 
it will receive the same solicitous attention 
in Newcastle or in Oxford. From our two 
points of the compass we hope to continue 
to provide you, our readers, with the best 
of your own Notes and Queries (and occa- 
sionally some of our own) on the tenth of 
each month, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





FIELDING AND POPE 


GOMETIME in 1742 Ralph Allen, Henry 
Fielding’s patron, introduced the novelist 

to Alexander Pope.’ Allen became asso- 
ciated with Fielding shortly before the 
publication of Joseph Andrews, which 
appeared on 22 April 1742. On 31 May 
appeared Fielding’s translation of Aristo- 
phanes’ Plutus, written in collaboration with 
the Rev. Mr. William Young, in the preface 
and annotations of which appeared compli- 
ments to Pope and ridicule of both heroes 
of the ‘“ Dunciad”, Cibber and Theobald. 
It is a likely conjecture that the references 
to Pope and his enemies in the Plutus were 
composed after Fielding had met Pope and 
were indeed stimulated by that meeting; 
and, if that is correct, probably we may 
place the date of the meeting sometime 
between Joseph Andrews and Plutus, prob- 
ably nearer the former than the latter, or 
probably within a week of 1 May 1742. 

If one traces Fielding’s published com- 
ments on Pope, it is noticeable that they 
fall into four distinct phases. First there 
are the comments which he made before he 
met Pope; then there are those published 
between his meeting with Pope and Pope's 
death; third come those published from the 
time of Pope’s death until Amelia appeared 
in 1751; and finally come those published 
during the last years of Fielding’s life. 

Except for a few early statements, Field- 
ing had almost always been respectful 
toward Pope, even though James Ralph, his 
partner in the Champion, had been one of 
Pope’s enemies and had been rewarded by 
being made one of the flies preserved in the 
amber of the “Dunciad”. Fielding had 
paid a genial compliment to Pope as early 
as the preface to The Tragedy of Tragedies 
(1731), even though there had also been 
some slight ridicule of the satirist in the 
same preface.” The only note of real 
asperity, however, in Fielding’s remarks on 
Pope in this early period had been sounded 

1 Wilbur L. Cross, The History of Henry Field- 
ing (New Haven, 1918), I, 366, 377. 


2 Henry Fielding, The Tragedy of Tragedies, ed. 
James T. Hillhouse (New Haven, 1918), pp. 79-80. 
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in the prolegomena to The Covent Garden 
Tragedy (1732); this irritation on Fielding’s 
part had been caused by an attack on him 
in the Grub Street Journal, a publication 
which he felt, perhaps with justice, was con- 
trolled by Pope.° 

But in the Champion Fielding was quite 
respectful toward Pope. He praised the 
“Essay on Criticism” in the number for 
4 December 1739;* he praised Pope’s trans- 
lation of Homer highly, saying of it in the 
issue for 12 June 1740, “I have heard the 
divine Translation of the Iliad, which I have 
lately with no Disadvantage to the Trans- 
lator compared with the Original, censured 
for too much Deviation, by some good 
Scholars, whose Knowledge in the Greek 
hath been unluckily a little deficient in the 
Alphabet of that Language ”’.° 

The Champion even contained some 
praise of the “ Dunciad” from Fielding’s 
pen—praise which must have strained 
telations between Fielding and his partner 
Ralph. This appeared on 27 November 
1739 and 15 April 1740; the latter passage 
also complimented the “ Peri Bathous ”’.® 

The highest compliment paid by Fielding 
to Pope in the Champion was his placing 
the poet on the summit of Parnassus in a 
dream allegory which appeared in the 
number for 13 December 1739. This same 
allegory, however, also implied some 
criticism of Pope; for when a figure who is 
easily recognizable as Sir Robert Walpole 
strode upon the scene, Pope tried to hide 
behind the skirts of the Muses.’ The 
implication is clear. Fielding felt that Pope 
should have been taking a far firmer stand 
against the Walpole administration than he 
had taken; what a pity, he seems to say, 
that the greatest English poet of our genera- 
tion lacks the courage to speak out against 
a tyrant. 


‘Henry Fielding, Works, ed. William E. Henley 
(New York, 1902). X 104. The edition published 
under Henley’s editorship in London in 1903 is 
identical in pagination. Subsequent citations of 
this edition will refer to it simply as Works. For 
an account of Fielding’s feud with the Grub Street 
Journal, see James T. Hillhouse, The Grub Street 
Journal (Durham, 1928). 

“The Champion (London, 1741), I. 60-61. The 
second and third editions of this work, published 
in 1743 and 1747 respectively, are identical with 
the first except that new title pages have been 
pasted on. 

5 Champion, II. 328. 

® Champion, I. 34, IT. 108. 

™ Champion, I, 88-92. 
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The same point was raised in the 
Champion for 10 May 1740; but Fielding 
defended Pope in the issue for 17 May, 
pointing out that Walpole had treated his 
antagonists in so painful a fashion that no 
man was to be blamed for fearing to speak 
against him. Here Fielding obviously 
recalled his own experiences with Walpole 
in 1737, when the Licensing Act robbed 
him of his means of livelihood at that time.* 

Fielding praised the ‘ Dunciad” in the 
sixty-third note to his “ Vernoniad ” (1741), 
although in the seventeenth he disagreed 
with Pope as to whether Homer or Vergil 
were the better poet.° 

Joseph Andrews contained a compliment 
for Pope in Bk. III, Ch. iii,’° a compliment 
which may well have been still in Pope’s 
mind when he met the young novelist in 
the spring of 1742. By this time Fielding’s 
early antagonistic comments about Pope 
were at least ten years in the background, 
and Pope must have considered that Field- 
ing could be counted among his admirers. 
The praise of the “Dunciad” in the 
Champion had clearly shown that, while 
Fielding had been Ralph’s partner, he had 
never shared Ralph’s opinions of Pope; 
Fielding was by now an enemy of Pope’s 
worst enemy, Cibber; and the satirist was 
undoubtedly well content to call Fielding 
friend. Ralph Allen’s recommendation 
would have counted highly in the young 
novelist’s favour, as well. But it must be 
noted, however, that the two men apparently 
never became intimate friends. Both Pope 
and Fielding, dissimilar as they were in 
many ways, had the power of winning close 
and warm friendships; Fielding’s friendships 
with George Lyttelton and Ralph Allen 
seem to have been of the same order as 
Pope’s with Gay, Swift, and Arbuthnot. 
Yet there is no evidence that Pope and 
Fielding became firm friends in the two 
years between their meeting and Pope’s 
death in 1744. Probably, while there was 
no actual disharmony between them, there 
simply was no attraction between them 
either. 

Their meeting, at any rate, marks the end 
of the first phase of Fielding’s attitude 
toward Pope and the beginning of the 
second. Fielding complimented Pope 
frequently and ardently. There is the praise 

8 Champion, II. 203, 223-224. 


® Works, XV. 40, 57. 
10 Works, I. 244. 
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of the “ Essay on Man” in the preface to 
Plutus; there is the praise of the translation 
of Homer in A Journey from This World 
to the Next, Bk. I, Ch. viii (1743), in which 
the shade of Homer inquired after Pope and 
told the anonymous narrator that ‘‘ he had 
read his Iliad in his [Pope’s] translation with 
almost as much delight, as he believed he 
had given others in the original”; there are 
compliments to Pope in three other items 
contained in the Miscellanies, the “* Essay 
on Conversation” and the poems called 
‘“* Advice to the Nymphs of New Sfaru]Jm” 
and “ The Queen of Beauty”. There is also 
a compliment to the “ Dunciad” in Field- 
ing’s preface to his sister Sarah’s David 
Simple (1744). 

But then Pope died. And Fielding’s 
attitude toward Pope entered upon a third 
stage, which is the most perplexing and 
interesting of all. The first reference to 
Pope which Fielding made after the 
satirist’s death was critical—not sharply 
critical, but still far from complimentary. 
The occasion was Fielding’s obituary for 
William Broome in the fourth number of 
the True Patriot, published over a year after 
Pope’s death. Fielding remarked that 
Broome “had less Reputation in [the 
Learned World] than he deserved”. He 
then went on to mention Broome’s annota- 
tions for Pope’s translations and said, ‘* Nay 
perhaps he had some share in the trans- 
lating, at least in the construing those 
Poems. . . .”’? Although couched in un- 
exceptionable language, this comment still 
recalls—particularly by the italicized ‘“ con- 
struing *’—the attacks on Pope’s knowledge 
of Greek and his controversy with Broome 
and Fenton about how much of the actual 
translating of the Odyssey they had done, a 
controversy which was joyously exploited 
by Pope’s adversaries and which Pope un- 
doubtedly would have preferred consigned 
to oblivion.’ Fielding’s remark may, 
indeed, be interpreted as a sly and subtly 
worded jab at Pope for passing off Broome’s 
work at his own. If such it is, then perhaps 


11 Works, II. 246, XII. 289, 296, XIV. 260, XVI. 
11 


12 Miriam A. Locke, “An Edition of the True 
Patriot”. Unpub. Diss., Northwestern University, 
1934, IT. 14. 

13 William J. Courthope, The Life of Alexander 
Pope, Vol. V of the Works. ed. Elwin and Court- 
hope (London, 1889), pp. 195-205; Leslie Stephen, 
Alexander Pope, English Men of Letters (New 
York, n. d.), pp. 63-64, 78-80. 
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it is an opinion which Fielding would have 
neither cared nor even dared to express 
during Pope’s lifetime. 

The next reference to Pope in Fielding’s 
writings was the only unfavourable comment 
he ever directed against the ‘“ Dunciad”, 
This occurred in the Jacobite’s Journal, 
No. 31: “. .. I have often thought Mr, 
Pope’s Resentment hurried him too far,” he 
wrote, “ when he attempted to persuade the 
World that Mr. Cibber was a dull Fellow, 
Had he scrutinized very narrowly into his 
Works, he might possibly have found some 
Objection, which might have given my 
Friend [Cibber] more Trouble to refute; but 
when he was arraigned of Dulness, every 
Man of his Acquaintance was ready to bear 
Testimony of his Side, and the Accusation 
retorted all the Ridicule on the Accuser,”" 
This judgment is interesting for more 
reasons than that it makes a comment on the 
“ Dunciad ” which one still hears. Perhaps 
Fielding had “ often thought ”’ this, and per- 
haps he, as an acquaintance of Cibber, was 
“ready to bear Testimony of his Side”. 
But, if so, he waited until after Pope was 
dead to express his thoughts, and to bear 
his testimony, in public. It is true that the 
passage means no more than that he thought 
that Cibber was a lively rogue and that 
Pope could have found many more pertinent 
objections to him than dullness; but, on the 
other hand, it does impugn Pope’s judgment 
in making Cibber the hero of the revised 
‘“* Dunciad ’—hardly a minor criticism—and 
also mentions an occasion, which one 
suspects Pope would rather not hear men- 
tioned, on which apparently the satirist was 
considered ridiculous. 

Tom Jones contains a compliment for 
Pope in the dedication, praise for “ Peri 
Bathous ” in Bk. VIII, Ch. i, and praise for 
the “ Dunciad” in Bk. XII, Ch. i.*° But itt 
also contains two criticisms of Pope’s trans- 
lation of Homer—that very translation 
which Fielding had boasted eight years 
previously he had “lately with no_Dis- 
advantage to the Translator compared with 
the Original”. The first of these criticisms 
occurs in Bk. IV. Ch. xiii, where, in 4 
footnote, he calls attention to a sentiment 
omitted from Pope’s Odyssey. The second 
eccurs in Bk. VIII, Ch. i, where he disagrees 

14 Jacobite’s Journal, No. 31, p. 1. I have used 
a microfilm of the file in the Yale University 
Library. 

15 Works, II. 11, IV. 65, 303-304, 
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with Pope’s explanation of why the story 
Odysseus told the Phaeacians contained so 
much of the miraculous and implausible.** 

Then, in Amelia, Bk. VIII, Ch. v, Fielding 
spoke the following through the mouth of 
Billy Booth: 

. I think, though it [Pope’s /liad] is 
certainly a noble paraphrase, and of itself 
a fine poem, yet in some places it is no 
translation at all. In the very beginning, 
for instance, he hath not rendered the 
true force of the author. Homer invokes 
his muse in the first five lines of the /liad; 
and, at the end of the fifth, he gives his 
reason : 

Atde & érereleto Bovrz) 
For all these things . . . were brought 
about by the decree of Jupiter; and, there- 
fore, he supposes their true sources are 
known only to the deities. Now the trans- 
lation takes no more notice of the de 
than if no such word had been there.’’ 


This seems a minor point, hardly worth 
condemning a translation for as no trans- 
lation at all but merely a_ paraphrase. 
Moreover, Professor Frederick W. Carey, 
chairman of the department of classics, 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
informs me that the line is, to some extent, 
ambiguous; that Pope’s translation gives the 
plainest, most evident reading; and that 
Fielding’s interpretation, while justifiable, is 
the more strained and far-fetched of the 
two. It is, in other words, precisely the sort 
of over-ingenious textual criticism for which 
Fielding liked to ridicule such scholars as 
Richard Bentley. 

One wonders whether Fielding would 
have attacked Pope’s translation on such a 
minor point, on such shaky grounds, and 
with such an air of  schoolmasterish 
assurance, if the translator had still been 
alive. And this, as well as the other 
criticisms Fielding directed at Pope in the 
seven years after his death, when compared 
with the eulogies Fielding wrote earlier, 
raises the question of whether Fielding 
might not have been afraid of feeling the 
bite of the vitriol that sometimes served 
Pope’s satirical pen for ink. 

If this is true, Fielding had apparently 
worked off his reaction after the publication 
of Amelia, for in the last works of his life 


'® Works, Ill. 197, TV. 59. 
” Works, VII. 85-86. 
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there is discernible a fourth phase of his 
attitude toward Pope—unquestioning praise. 
The Covent-Garden Journal contains praise 
of the ‘“ Essay on Criticism” in No. 3; of 
the “Epilogue to the Satires” in No. 15; 
and of the ‘“ Dunciad” in Nos. 15, 59, and 
60; as well as general compliments in Nos. 
18. 23, and 50.'* Fielding’s last reference to 
Pope, which occurs in the Journal of a 
Voyage to Lisbon under heading of 23 July, 
praises “ Windsor Forest ”’.’® 

I do not question Fielding’s sincerity in 
the favourable reactions that he expressed 
toward Pope’s poetry; nor do I mean to 
claim that what I have presented here con- 
stitutes evidence that Pope had Fielding 
cowed. But I do intend to suggest that 
Fielding saw weaknesses in works which he 
generally admired but that, for whatever 
reason, he suppressed mention of these until 
after Pope’s death. We can never be 
certain what reason guided Fielding here; 
but the obvious one which forces itself upon 
us is that Fielding wished to please rather 
than to offend Pope. The fact that Field- 
ing’s desire did not extend to Pope’s memory 
may suggest further that Fielding considered 
himself under some constraint during the 
satirist’s life. Why he should feel under 
constraint is open to conjecture. It may be 
that, after seeing what Pope did to Ralph, 
Fielding wished to avoid any likelihood that 
he might join Ralph as one of Pope’s 
dunces. It may be that Fielding recognized 
that Pope was a powerful man and would 
make a powerful ally: and the literary 
warfare of eighteenth-century England was 
sometimes such as to make a man glad of 
alliances, though Fielding was able to 
manage himself well in the rough-and-tumble 
without help. It may be that Fielding was 
more anxious not to disturb his friendship 
with Allen than careful of Pope himself. 
But there are difficulties in the way of 
accepting any of these possibilities: it is 
difficult to imagine Fielding frightened that 
he might be put in the “ Dunciad”; it is 
difficult to imagine what help Fielding 
thought Pope could have been to him; and 
it is difficult to see why, if Fielding’s silence 
about Pope’s defects was owing to a desire 
to keep from offending Ralph Allen, the 
silence did not continue after Pope’s death. 


18 (Henry Fielding], The Covent-Garden Journal, 
ed. Gerard E. Jensen (New Haven, 1915), I. 148, 
227, 230-231, Il. = 86; I. 245, 273-274, II. 36. 

18 Works, XVI. 2 
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But this is a matter on which there is no 
conclusive evidence, and anyone’s guess is 
only a guess. It is best, perhaps, merely to 
leave the matter at this: there is highly 
suggestive evidence that Fielding criticized 
after Pope’s death some of Pope’s works 
that he had praised highly during Pope’s 


lifetime. S. J. SACKETT. 
Fort Hays Kansas State College. 


MARVELL’S FRIENDS IN THE CITY 


[N June 1938 Mr. Fred S. Tupper con- 

tributed to PMLA, LIII, a study of great 
interest: “Mary Palmer, Alias Mrs. Mary 
Marvell”, which went far to clear up the 
mystery about the lady who certified the 
genuineness of the “‘ Miscellaneous Poems ” 
of 1681, and summarised the evidence in 
certain legal proceedings begun in that year 
about money deposited in Marvell’s name 
with a London banker, which was eventually 
held to belong to the Estate of Edward 
Nelthorpe, a partner in the firm of Thomp- 
son, Nelthorpe & Co., which failed in 1676. 
The evidence must be regarded with some 
suspicion, since both Marvell and Nelthorpe 
were deceased, and the principal litigants 
were John Farrington, who had fallen out 
with his partners in the firm, and Mary 
Palmer, who after Marvell’s death made a 
very doubtful claim to be his widow. But 
it appears that in 1677 Marvell had caused 
her to take a house in Great Russell Street 
(in which he afterwards died) for the pur- 
pose of sheltering Nelthorpe and Thompson 
from the pursuit of their creditors; and it is 
suggested that he allowed his name to be 
used to hide from the creditors assets of the 
firm. 

I have nothing to add to Mr. Tupper’s 
excellent account of these proceedings; but 
am concerned with the earlier history of the 
firm of Thompson, Nelthorpe & Co., which 
is there only very briefly glanced at. It is a 
story which throws much light upon the 
struggle for power in the City of London, in 
which affairs of local government, business 
rivalry, religious liberty and national politics 
are curiously intermingled: introduces the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, the King’s ministers, 
and the King himself; and suggests interest- 
ing speculations about Marvell’s own con- 
nection with the events described. 

Thompson and Nelthorpe were distant 
relatives of the poet. The parentage of his 
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mother Anne Pease has never been estab 
lished. She was not, as Wildridge states 
(Old & New Hull, 1889, p. 155), the 
daughter of George Pease, Master of the 
Woolstaple at Hull; for his Will of 1630 
shows that his surviving daughter Anne was 
married to a man named Leach. But 
another daughter Elizabeth married William 
Thompson of Hull, who in his Will of 1637 
calls the elder Marvell “ cousin”, a relation. 
ship which can only have subsisted through 
their wives. William Thompson was first 
cousin to Richard Thompson of Kilham, 
who married Anne Nelthorpe and had five 
sons by her (Foster, Pedigrees of County 
Families of Yorkshire, 1874, Vol. Ill). Of 
these Henry, Stephen and Edward were 
merchants in York (especially in wines), and 
each in turn Lord Mayor of that city. 
Several of Marvell’s letters are addressed to 
Henry or Edward Thompson. 

The fourth brother Richard, born about 
1637, was in London by March 1667, when 
he is described as of Stepney in a bond 
entered into with Edward Nelthorpe on 
behalf of Edward Thompson at York in 
respect of a prize ship (C.S.P.D. 1666-7, 
p. 543). Probably the two were already in 
partnership, and may have financed ship- 
ments of wines from Bordeaux, where 
Marvell’s favourite nephew William Popple 
was established in business as early as the 
beginning of 1670. A recently discovered 
letter of Marvell’s to Henry Thompson 
(Times Literary Supplement, 19th December 
1958) suggests that the latter, and a brother 
of his, may have helped Popple in this con- 
nection. On 2nd January 1671, Richard 
Thompson and Edward Nelthorpe entered 
into a partnership with John Farrington and 
Edmund Page as merchant bankers. They 
were already, according to a statement they 
issued in 1678 (The Case of Richard 
Thompson and Company: with Relation to 
their Creditors: C.S.P.D. 1678, p. 85) en- 
gaged in a wide range of trade: “ That of 
Wine, that of Silk, that to Russia, parts of 
East-India Shipping, the private Trade to 
East-India, Lead-Mines, the Irish Manufac- 
tures, Exchange, &c., omitting nothing with- 
in the compass of our ingenuity.” 

Both Thompson and Nelthorpe were also 
active members of the Common Council of 
the City, and opponents of what we may 
anachronistically call the “Tory” group 
led by Sir Samuel Sterling, Lord Mayor in 
1669-70, Sir Robert Viner, the royal gold- 
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smith and donor of the statue in Stocks 
Market, Lord Mayor in 1674/5, and Sir 
John Robinson, Lieutenant of the Tower, 
whom Pepys so much disliked. Letters of 
Thompson’s (C.S.P.D. 1678, pp. 244, 252) 
make it clear that he was a dissenter, 
probably an Independent; and it is likely 
that Nelthorpe shared his beliefs. Both 
litigants in 1681 stress Marvell’s close 
friendship with Nelthorpe. The former’s 
letters in 1670 to Popple, and his interven- 
tion in the Commons on 21st November, 
1670, in favour of two London dissenters, 
Hayes and Jekyll, show his sympathy 
(tempered by an admission that they had 
given some provocation) with the noncon- 
formists in the City in the proceedings 
directed against them during Sterling’s 
mayoralty. Writing to Bordeaux in that 
month he relates how the nonconformists 
raised £40,000 for the King’s needs when 
his more overt friends had failed him. It 
may well be that Thompson and Nelthorpe 
had a hand in that business. Charles was 
usually to be had for money; and the aid so 
opportunely forthcoming bore fruit in 
March 1672 in the Declaration of Indul- 
gence which Marvell so eloquently defended. 

On 18th July, 1673, Robinson writes to 
Secretary Williamson that he has induced 
the Court of Aldermen to hold up a peti- 
tion from Common Council about city 
grievances: want of inhabitants, dearness 
of coals, trading of non-freemen, &c. He 
describes the petition as “a bratt of our 
freinds” Sir Thomas Player, the very 
capable Chamberlain who managed the 
City finances, and adds: “ By this action I 
incurr’d the displeasure of Mr. Thompson 
our friends &c. of the Comoners ” (Letters 
to Sir Joseph Williamson, Camden Society 
N.S. 1874, I, 113). 

In October 1673, during the Dutch War, 
the firm secured from the King (“ by parti- 
cular favour”, a correspondent of William- 
son writes in Letters, II, 45) a contract to 
dispose of the goods captured from four 
Dutch East Indiamen, entering, it seems, 
into commitments in that connection to 
certain Jewish capitalists. The London 
East India Company objected strongly to 
these proceedings, and by a higher offer 
induced Charles to cancel the contract. He 
paid Thompson, Nelthorpe & Co. £10,000 as 
compensation. The Venetian Resident on 
9th August, 1675, gives a lengthy account 
of the business to the Doge and Senate, 
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from which it appears that litigation 
between the parties had been dragging on 
until that date, and that an appeal to the 
Privy Council had recently been heard 
“with the King intervening” at “ Ampton- 
court” (Williamson Letters, Il, 82; Cata- 
logue of the Harleian MSS., II, 103, 105; 
Calendar of Treasury Books 1672-5, pp. 408, 
773; Venetian State Papers 1673-5, p. 440). 
On 12th March, 1675, a heated dispute 
arose between the Lord Mayor (Viner) and 
Common Council about the election of a 
Judge to the Sheriff's Court. The opposi- 
tion leaders were Player, Thompson, 
Nelthorpe, and the Common Serjeant, none 
other than George Jeffreys, then angling for 
left-wing support. So alarmed were Finch, 
Danby and Williamson that they wrote to 
Secretary Coventry at Newmarket urging 
the King to come to London and settle the 
trouble before Parliament met. Some kind 
of uneasy truce was patched up in his 
absence after interviews at Whitehall with 
both sides. Once more a report goes to 
Venice, containing the suggestion that 
Viner’s enemies may go to the length of 
having him arrested for debt, in spite of his 
office, in view of his financial embarrass- 
ment due to the Stop of the Exchequer in 
1672 (R. R. Sharpe, London and _ the 
Kingdom, Il, 448-52; C.S.P.D. 1675-6, 
pp. 19-31; Venetian State Papers 1673-5, 
p. 380). Marvell, writing to his constituents 
on the 24th April, so far departs from his 
usual guarded diction as to denounce Viner 
in the strongest terms, referring to “his late 
enterprising to subvert by all means the 
Libertyes of the City”. In January 1676 
Robinson informs Williamson that the 
election of a Judge has terminated satisfac- 
torily in the choice of a Mr. Richardson, 
“an honest Lyall and quiett man”, and 
continues: “The great (word illegible) 
Player and Thomson &c. find by demon- 
stration they are not soe powerfull as they 
made themselves ” (C.S.P.D. 1675-6, p. 537). 
A month later, some notes of Williamson’s 
introduce us to higher politics. On 16th 
February he called upon the Earl of 
Shaftesbury by the King’s instructions to 
suggest that he “had better be at home in 
the country” than busy in London with 
“matters he ought not”: the King knows 
more of his doings than he supposes. 
Shaftesbury’s reply, characteristically witty 
and insolent, was a refusal to budge. He is 
in London on personal and business affairs; 
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sees a few friends occasionally, and in 
Parliament declares his opinion to the King 
on matters that call for it: otherwise he 
does not meddle. He would as soon be 
shut up in town as in the country. It is 
interesting to note that Marvell’s friend Sir 
Edward Harley was with Shaftesbury when 
the Secretary arrived, but left before the 
interview (C.S.P.D. 1675-6, p. 559). 

Next day Williamson records a conversa- 
tion with Lord O’Brien, who has been at 
Shaftesbury’s and heard about the interview. 
O’Brien had then called at Thompson’s in 
the City, where he found Nelthorpe and 
Player. All were full of the news, “ crying 
it was a hard thing when a man had placed 
some of his fortune in Trade to be thus 
forced away from his Business... . If Trade 
were thus discouraged they would all think 
of retiring.” A day later the Secretary had 
another talk with O’Brien, who had more 
to tell him about “ this knot of people in the 
City, Player, Thompson &c.” and their (?) 
“corner” in the House of Commons. He 
says Shaftesbury has £20,000 invested in the 
City. O’Brien “seemed to say that Player 
&c. still own they come and drink now and 
then with the King at Will Chiffinch’s: of 
late they don’t seem so well satisfied with 
their reception by the King, saying they had 
better not hazard themselves further, since 
they cannot be so entirely well with the 
King as they could wish, they must take care 
not to lose themselves elsewhere.” On 22nd 
February the Secretary dined with Chiffinch, 
who suggested that the royal message to 
Shaftesbury was a mistake, and had evidently 
been talking to his City friends (C.S.P.D. 
1675-6, p. 562). 

It looks as though the nonconformist 
party there were keeping a foot in both 
camps. We know that Charles II used 
Chiffinch’s apartment on the backstairs at 
Whitehall for more serious purposes than 
assignations with naughty ladies. Burnet 
had interviews with him there in 1678 
(History of his Own Times, ed. Airy, II, 
179). Charles could always be trusted to go 
behind the backs of his ministers, and liked 
to keep his finger on the pulse of public 
opinion. Cooke’s statement about Marvell, 
in his famous tale of the Danby bribe, that 
the King “had been often delighted in his 
company” becomes more likely when we 
learn that his friends in the City enjoyed 
this kind of informal contact with the 
monarch. 
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Less than a month after these events, 
Thompson, Nelthorpe & Co. stopped pay. 
ment, having been in difficulties for some 
months previously. Robinson writes exul. 
tantly to Williamson on the 10th March, 
1676: “I presume you have heard that 
Thomson Nelthrop Farrington Page the 
Bankers in partnershipp have lost their 
reputations they have sumon’d their Credj- 
tors to Meet tomorrow to receive their 
propositions .. .. I heare the Chamberlin is 
Dipp’d with the above Named wee shall 
now I hope bee quiett in Common-counsell 
the Leaders failing ” (C.S.P.D. 1676-7, p. 22). 
It may be significant that he dates his letter 
from “East India House”: their quarrel 
with the great Company may have begun 
the firm’s troubles; and there are indications 
too that they had recently suffered heavy 
shipping losses. But their subsequent 
reiterated statement that their offer of a 
reasonable composition was rejected by a 
minority of their creditors may indicate that 
their enemies in the City had meted to them 
the same measure that, according to the 
Venetian Resident, they may have designed 
against Viner a year previously. This 
suggestion of a vendetta is confirmed by a 
copy in the State Papers of a circular letter 
from the Lord Mayor to Ward Aldermen on 
12th December 1676, warning them not to 
elect as Common Counsellor “any person 
that through inability to pay his debts in due 
time hath sumoned his Creditors together 
(?and) been forc’t to a Composition”, 
especially as a draft of the letter adds 
another class of ineligibles, men whose 
office requires attendance upon the Lord 
Mayor, and is annotated with the names of 
“Thompson, Nelthorpe” and “ Player” 
against the respective restrictions (C.S.P.D. 
1676/7, pp. 449/50). 

By the refusal of a composition the 
partners became liable to the savage bank- 
ruptcy laws of the time; and the rest of the 
story may be followed in “the Case of 
Richard Thompson and Company ” quoted 
above, and in Mr. Tupper’s narrative. 
Marvell’s action in providing a hiding-place 
for his insolvent friends may well have been 
taken under the conviction that they were 
the victims of a persecution provoked by 
their stand for the religious and civil 
liberties of the City; and if he connived at 
the concealment of some part of their 
personal assets, he may have felt justified 
by what seemed to him the unreasonable 
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vindictiveness of a minority of creditors. It 
is even possible that the money which was 
the subject of the litigation of 1681 was his 
own, in the sense that he was a creditor of 
the firm enjoying an illegal preference. 
Mary Palmer’s evidence was that Marvell 
had considerable means:  Farrington’s 
lawyer, on the contrary, alleged that he 
“was not worth £30” when he died, and 
had from time to time been “kepte and 
mainetained”’ by the banking firm. Both 
were interested statements: Mary’s truth- 
fulness is very suspect, and Farrington was 
obviously a liar. But if Marvell had savings 
(perhaps from his Russian mission, or from 
the Rehearsal Transpros’'d, which was a 
“best seller”) he might well have invested 
them in his friends’ business, which must 
for a time have been highly profitable. 
Their failure would then have caused him 
financial embarrassment; as it must have 
cost him anxiety on behalf of his nephew 
William Popple, whose affairs, as subse- 
quent litigation shows, were intangled 
with those of the London house. More than 
once, in his letters to William, he shows 
concern about the latter’s financial commit- 
ments. 

When, on 4th February 1678, a bill was 
introduced into the House of Commons 
“for the better Discovery of the Estates of 
Richard Thompson, Edward Nelthrop, and 
others, Bankrupts ”, Marvell was a member 
of the Committee. According to Farring- 
ton, Thompson and his wife had induced 
certain members of Parliament to sponsor 
the bill, which he represents as directed 
against himself. The Lords’ Journals 
(Historical Manuscripts Commission, 9th 
Report, II, 1046) give an interesting account 
of the difficulties experienced in getting any 
information out of Farrington. The Journal 
of the Commons shows that the matter 
excited much interest, and may even have 
become a subject of party controversy. 
When the House rose for Easter, the pro- 
tection which it had accorded to the debtors 
while attending the Committee was with- 
drawn, and Thompson took refuge at 
Chichester with Major Braman, an old 
agitator of the Parliamentary Army who was 
often in trouble. The correspondence 
between the Bramans and Thompsons in the 
State Papers of 1678 makes delightful 
reading, and shows Richard as a man of 
great dignity of mind and deep religious 
feeling, though not averse to alcoholic 
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refreshment on suitable occasions. Some 
letters of his to his brother Henry are in 
the eighth Camden Miscellany (New Series, 
vol. 31), and show him still interested in 
politics after the “glorious Revolution ”. 
He died, according to the Foster pedigree, 


in 1713. L. N. WALL. 
Birmingham. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU IN AMERICA 


HARRIET MARTINEAU, perhaps best 

known for her Illustrations of Political 
Economy, was one of many English visitors 
who came to the United States in the fourth 
decade of the nineteenth century. A week 
after she disembarked at New York City, she 
began her journey through America, and 
from September, 1834, to August, 1836, she 
travelled more than ten thousand miles in 
New England, the South, and the West. 
Miss Martineau talked with hundreds of 
Americans from every walk of life, read 
American publications, and, as nearly as 
possible, lived and thought as an American. 
Among her hosts were Andrew Jackson, 
James Madison, John C. Calhoun, Catherine 
Sedgwick, George Bancroft, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, William Ellery Channing, and 
William Lloyd Garrison. 

On her return to England, she wrote two 
books which are certainly among the best 
travel accounts of the period. In Society in 
America, which appeared in 1837, Miss 
Martineau judges American institutions by 
attempting to determine how closely they 
were in harmony with the theories of 
American democracy as set forth by the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
chief flaw she notes in American society is 
slavery. Society in America was received 
angrily by American readers and reviewers. 
The second book, Retrospect of Western 
Travel, a chatty, descriptive account of her 
travels in America, was more favourably 
reviewed. It is notable for its striking 
portraits of prominent Americans. Both 
Society in America and Retrospect of 
Western Travel were widely read and quoted 
throughout the United States, and gave 
important aid to the cause of abolition. 

The following itinerary, established 
through study of contemporary periodicals, 
biographies, journals, memoirs, and unpub- 
lished letters, greatly facilitates the identifica- 
tion of prominent Americans who are 
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mentioned anonymously in her works and 
makes possible the exact dating of her visits 
to various American cities. 

Itinerary of Harriet Martineau’s Tour of 
America.’ 

(Date) Sept. 19, 1834 (landed in America). 
(Place) New York City. (Americans whom 
she met) John Thomas Mason, Lewis Cass, 
Albert Gallatin, Catherine Sedgwick, 
William H. Furness, Joseph Story. 

October, 1834. Albany, N.Y.: Martin 
Van Buren. Schenectady, Utica, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls. 

November, 1834. Northumberland, Pa., 
Philadelphia: Nicholas Biddle, Bishop Wil- 
liam White, James Fortin, Joseph Parrish, 
Fanny Kemble, William H. Furness. 

December, 1834. Baltimore, Md.: John 
Pendleton Kennedy, John Stuart Skinner, 
James Barbour, John H. B. Latrobe, A. H. 
Brune. 

January, 1835. Washington, D.C.: 
Margaret Bayard Smith, Stephen C. Phillips, 
Thomas Hart Benton, William C. Preston, 
James Buchanan, Alexander Porter, Daniel 
Webster, John C. Calhoun, Henry Clay, 
Edward Everett, Richard Mentor Johnson, 
Martin Van Buren, John Quincy Adams, 
John Marshall, Joseph Story, Andrew Jack- 
son, Andrew J. Donelson, Levi Woodbury, 
Charles Sumner, Amos Kendall. 

February, 1835. Mount Vernon, Mont- 
pelier, Va.: James Madison. Charlottes- 
ville, Richmond. 

March, 1835. Columbia, S.C., Charleston, 
S.C.: William C. Preston, Robert Y. Hayne, 
J. C. Calhoun, Samuel Gilman. 

April, 1835. Augusta, Ga., Columbus, 
Montgomery, Ala., Mobile, New Orleans, 
La.: Alexander Porter, Mary Austin Holley. 

May, 1835. Nashville, Tenn., Mammoth 
Cave, Ky., Lexington: Henry Clay, James F. 
Clarke. 

June, 1835. Cincinnati, Ohio: Dr. Daniel 
Drake, Rev. Lyman Beecher, Catharine 
Beecher, Harriet Beecher, Henry Beard, 
James Hall, Ephraim Peabody, Alexander 
Flash, Nicholas Longworth. 

Charleston, W. Va., Sulphur Springs, 
Fincastle. 

July, 1835. New York: Edward Living- 
ston. West Point: Dr. David Hosack. 
Albany: William L. Marcy. 

August, 1835. Stockbridge, Mass.: 


‘ Names of persons who were Harriet Martineau’s 
hosts are italicized. 
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Catherine Sedgwick. Northampton: George 
Bancroft. Cambridge: John Farrar, Jared 
Sparks, Andrews Norton, R. W. Emerson, 
Josiah Quincy, Theophilus Parsons, 
Margaret Fuller, Edward Everett. Newport 
R. I.: William E. Channing. Boston, Mass: 
Edward Everett. 

September, 1835. Deerfield. 

October, 1835. Salem: Stephen C. 
Phillips, John A. Vaughan, Timothy Flint. 

Boston: Joseph Tuckerman, Henry Ware, 
R. W. Emerson, James Walker, Charles 
Follen, Charles G. Loring, Ellis G. Loring, 
Ezra Stiles Gannett, William E. Channing, 
Nathaniel Bowditch, Maria W. Chapman, 
William L. Garrison, Elizabeth Peabody, 
Charles Emerson, Nicholas Biddle. 

December, 1835. Hingham: Charles 
Brooks. Plymouth. Boston: Edward Taylor, 
Orestes A. Brownson. 

March, 1836. Stockbridge. 

April, 1836. New York: William Cullen 
Bryant, Philip Hone; Saratoga Springs, 
Glens Falls, Lake George. 

June, 1836. Detroit, Mich.: John Mason, 
Stevens T. Mason; Ypsilanti, Niles, 
LaPorte, Ind., Michigan City, Chicago. 

July, 1836. Milwaukee, Wis., Mackinac 
Island, Detroit, Cleveland, Ohio, Beaver, 
Pa., Pittsburgh, Pa., Economy, Pa. 

August 1, 1836 (sailed for England). New 
York City. 

WILLIAM R. Seat, Jr. 


Northern Illinois University. 


DONNE AND KEPLER 


PERHAPS the most involved of Donne's 

metaphors alluding to astronomy is that 
with which he begins his Elegie on the 
Untimely Death of the Incomparable Prince 
Henry (1612). H. J. C. Grierson’s explana- 
tion that in it faith and reason are to be 
understood as two concentric circles is 
inaccurate, and incomplete (Poems of John 
Donne. Oxford University Press, 1912, II, 
205). In this metaphor, Donne says that 
reason is limited, imperfect, and wrong 
wherever it differs from faith. He does so 
in terms of Johann Kepler's first law of 
planetary motion, which was first published 
in 1609. This law states that planets revolve 
around the sun in elliptical orbits. Each 
orbit has two foci (this is what Donne means 
by “ both my centers”), one of which is the 
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sun. If the foci coincide, the orbit is a non- 
eccentric ellipse—a circle. If the foci are 
far apart, the ellipse is very eccentric: the 
distance between them determines the 
eccentricity of the ellipse. Donne cannot be 
talking about two concentric circles here 
because, as their name implies, two con- 
centric circles have only one centre, common 
to them both. 

Donne’s metaphor makes 
ments : 

(1) that reason comprehends only what 
the earth’s orbit encloses, and is to it as 
faith is to the whole heavens— heaven’ in 
both the senses of that word—that is, 
extremely limited, and, 

(2) that as reason comes nearer faith, the 
world’s course (the earth’s orbit) becomes 
more nearly circular—less eccentric, more 
spiritual. Conversely, as the world moves 
eccentrically, reason moves further from the 
other focus, the light-and-life-giving sun. 

Grierson’s explanation misrepresents the 
first, and omits the second statement. The 
explanation offered by Charles Monroe 
Coffin in his book John Donne and the New 
Philosophy (New York, 1937, pp. 104-112) 
includes the first statement—though not at 
all clearly—and attempts to state the second 
in terms of Copernican astronomy. In this 
system, which was first published in 1543, 
the earth moves in an epicycle around the 
sun; that is, the earth moves around a small 
circle whose centre moves around the 
circumference of a larger circle, whose 
centre is the sun. For Coffin, apparently, 
the centre of the small circle is reason, which 
dances attendance around the second centre, 
the sun (faith). But if this were so, the two 
centres could coincide only if the epicycle 
became instead a simple, perfect circle— 
and neither Copernican nor Ptolemaic 
astronomy contemplate so drastic a change. 
Both use epicycles, not circles, and need to, 
in order to describe the movements of 
planets. Kepler’s ellipses are, of course, a 
rearrangement of the Copernican hypothesis, 
and have their clear and accurate simplicity 
to recommend them. 

_ Coffin describes Donne’s metaphor as “a 
jumbling of Copernicus and Ptolemy 
together’, but according to Coffin’s own 
explanation, Donne refers to Copernican 
epicycles only. Grierson—but not Donne— 
may have had in mind the metaphor that 
Teason is to faith as the earth’s diameter is to 


two state- 
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the diameter of the sun’s orbit or of the whole 
heavens; such a metaphor assumes that the 
earth is the common centre of the universe 
and is, therefore, Ptolemaic. 

In this elegy Donne goes on to ask 

If then least movings of the center, make 

More, than if whole hell belch’d, the world 

to shake, 
What must this do, centers distracted so, 
That wee see not what to beleeve or know? 
(lines 21-24) 

This is to say that if either centre moves, 
the orbit changes accordingly; if they are 
distracted from one another, so that reason 
no longer seconds faith, the earth will move 
so erratically that we will not know what to 
believe in faith or to know by reason. 
Reason did ‘ second ’—coincide with—faith, 
Donne says, in lines 15-20, when Prince 
Henry was alive and the world made sense. 
But the two centres cannot coincide in an 
epicycle; again, this is only to be understood 
in terms of Kepler’s first law. 


RoBERT IAN SCOTT. 


University of Buffalo. 


THE “HUMOURS HEAV’N ON 

EARTH” OF JOHN DAVIES OF 

HEREFORD, AND A SUPPRESSED 
POEM 


ACCORDING to the Short Title Cata- 

logue, there were two editions of John 
Davies of Hereford’s Humours Heav’n on 
Earth, the first in 1605, of which the 
British Museum retains the sole copy, and 
the second in 1609. The 1605 edition 
proves on inquiry to be a “ ghost”. It owes 
its existence to a misreading of a badly 
printed date of 1609, presumably adopted 
into the S.T.C. from the old British Museum 
catalogue: the revised catalogue corrects the 
error, giving instead entries for two editions 
of 1609. 

One of these (G.11190) still has a unique 
feature. It contains a dedicatory epistle to 
the Earl of Northumberland, in Davies’s 
hand, which has been suppressed from the 
printed text. Northumberland, to whose 
family Davies was writing-master, was at 
this time a prisoner in the Tower for 
suspected complicity in the Gunpowder 
Plot. As “A dedicatorie, and consolatorie 
Epistle”, Davies’s poem dwells on North- 
umberland’s virtues and afflictions, with 
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much moralising on the fickleness and 
injustice of the world at large. Its partisan 
character accounts for the licensing difficul- 
ties Davies refers to in a note at the end: 
“Through precisenessse of the Chaplaines 
allowed to allowe Bookes (but I rather 
think through ignorance, or causlesse feare) 
I could not gett this Epistle allowed, intend- 
ing to have dedicated this poore Poem to 
your good Lordship: so was I faine to alter 
my purpose ”’—and the dedication appears 
in manuscript instead, 

Although baulked of his intention in 1609, 
Davies did not give up. “A_ proper 
Appendix” to The Muses Sacrifice (1612) 
contains a poem of fifty-eight stanzas 
headed “A Cordiall to Cheare the Heart 
vnder the Crosse of Confinement: written to 
a great Lord, once a Perpetuall Prisoner ”’. 
Though Northumberland, who was not 
to be released until 1621, is not named, the 
verses are those Davies had addressed to 
him in manuscript five years before. 


G. A. WILKEs. 
Sydney. 


CONRAD’S PRAISE OF 
JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 


HILE engaged on a_ doctoral 
dissertation on the work of Joseph 
Hergesheimer I had access to much corres- 
pondence which the author turned over to 
me for my perusal. Among many interest- 
ing letters one that stands out was written 
by Joseph Conrad to Alfred A. Knopf, 
Hergesheimer’s publisher. Conrad had just 
finished reading Hergesheimer’s ‘ Wild 
Oranges ” (1918), a long short story which 
reflected a debt to the older writer in its 
romantic setting on a lonely stretch of 
Georgia coast and attention to psycho- 
logical insight in characterization. On June 
8, 1920, Conrad wrote as follows: 
On this occasion you will perhaps be good 
enough, when you write, to give my most 
friendly regards to Hergesheimer whose 
vital work combining strength of vision 
with delicate perception and masterly 
expression arouses my admiration and 
sympathy. I am immensely proud that 
my work should have found such a good 
friend in him. I had a long report 
about him from Hugh Walpole who was 


here yesterday. JaMES NAPIER. 
Newark College of Engineering. 
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NINETEENTH-CENTURY ANONYMA: 
SOME IDENTIFICATIONS 


I should like to suggest the following 
authors for anonymous works not at present 
identified in the British Museum catalogue 
or in Halkett and Laing. The catchwords 
are the entries under which the titles are to 
be found in the British Museum catalogue, 
and for each title I have included the evi- 
dence upon which my attribution is based, 

Foot. One foot on shore, a novel, by the 
author of Flirts and flirts, or A season at 
Ryde. 3v. 1869.—BEWICKE, aft. 
LITTLE, Alicia E, Neva. Author of Flirts 
and flirts. 

Orders. Under orders, by the author of 
The invasions of India from Central Asia. 
2v. 1882.—COLQUHOUN, M. J., pseud. 
(i.c., Mrs. Courtenay Scott). See the 
English Catalogue, 1881-89, which identifies 
the author of the third edition, 1883. 

India. Invasions of India from Central 
Asia. 1879—COLQUHOUN, M. J., Pseud. 
See Under orders. 

Heatherbrae. The home at Heatherbrae, 
by the author of Everley. 1871—CORN- 
ISH, Miss. Author of Everley. 

Dumdumington Rectory. Dumdumington 
Rectory, and the adventures of two curates, 
by the author of Marriage a la mode. 
Remington, 1881.—DAWE, T. L. See Alli- 
bone and the English Catalogue, 1881-89. 

[Not in BM; information from English 
Catalogue] Marriage 4 la mode; romance in 
the life of a Yorkshire squire. 3v. Reming- 
ton, 1880.—DAWE, T. L. See Dumdum- 
ington Rectory. 

Mariette. Mariette, or Further glimpses 
of life in France, a sequel to Marie. 1870. 
—ELLIS, Annie Raine. Author of Marie, 
or Glimpses of life in France. 

Wages. Wages, a story. 3v. 
1873.—FAREBROTHER, Miss. 
advertisement, 1873. ; 

G., L.E. Winifred, or An English maiden 
in the seventeenth century, by L.E.G. [1878]. 
—GUERNSEY, Lucy Ellen. Later editions 
identify the author. 

Casque. Casque and cowl, a tale of the 
French Reformation, by the author of The 
lily and the rose, Amateurs and artists, 
Homeless and friendless, New Year's 
chimes. 1875—HARWOOD, Gabriel H. 
Author of The lily and the rose, a tale of the 
untruth of a true heart. 1870. 

If. If, by the author of Casque and cowl, 


Tinsley, 
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etc. 3v. 1877—HARWOOD, Gabriel H. 
See Casque and cowl. 

Noble, Hugh. The true story of Hugh 
Noble’s flight, by the authoress of What her 
face said. 1872—HEPPLESTONE, Jane. 
Author of What her face said. 

Faces. Fair faces and true hearts, by the 
author of Margaret Mortimer’s second hus- 
band. 3v. 1882.—HILLS, Mrs., novelist. 
Author of Margaret Mortimer’s second 
husband. 

Forest House. Holiday time at Forest 
House, 1882—HUTTON, Miss. See 
Mudie’s catalogue of prinicipal works in 
circulation, 1884. 

Woman. A woman’s faith, by the author 
of Ethel. 3v. 1872.—JAMES, Marian. 
Author of Ethel, or The double error. 1854. 

Barrister. Tales by a barrister. 3v. 1844. 
—LIARDET, Frederick. See Publishers 
Circular, 15 Jan. 1847, p. 28, for his title 
Tales by a barrister, 2d ed. 3v. 1847, which 
has contents identical with the 1844 edition. 

World. Forgotten by the world. 3v. 1870. 
—MACQUOID, Katherine S. Text identi- 
cal with her title, Forgotten by the world, 
new ed. [1884]. 

Junia. Junia, by the author of Estelle 
Russell. 3v. 1878.—OLNEY, Mary Allan. 
Halkett and Laing identifies Estelle Russell, 
by the author of The private life of Galileo, 
2v., 1870, as Mary Allan-Olney; BM enters 
The private life of Galileo under Olney. 

Kirstin. Kirstin’s adventures, a tale for 
the young, by the author of Casimir the little 
exile, ed. by A.B.P. 1871.—PEACHEY, 
Caroline. Author of Casimir the little exile. 

Papa, Poor. Poor Papa, a new American 
story. 1879.—PORTER, Mary W. Text 
identical with her title, Poor papa, 1885. 

Rohan, Sir. Sir Rohan’s ghost, a 
romance. 1860.—PRESCOTT, aft. SPOF- 
FORD, Harriet Elizabeth. See Library of 
Congress catalogue under Spofford. 

Husband. The rich husband, a novel of 
real life, by the author of The ruling passion. 
3v. 1858.—RIDDELL, Charlotte Eliza Law- 
son. Text identical with her title, The rich 
husband, new ed., 1867 [1866]. 

Hawthorne, Rainey, [pseud.] The ruling 
passion. 3v. 1857.—RIDDELL, Charlotte 


‘The identity of the two texts is noted by S. M. 
Ellis, Wilkie Collins, Le Fann and Others (2nd ed., 
1951), p. 323, which also records Zuriel’s Grand- 
child, c. 1855, republished under Mrs. Riddell’s 
BM Tak " After Sorrow, 1892. Neither title is in 
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Eliza Lawson. See The rich husband, 1858: 
also English Catalogue, 1872-80, which lists 
this title under her name, Warne, 1876. 

Heir. Heir to two fortunes, by the author 
of The life of the Moselle. 3v. 1877.— 
ROOKE, Octavius. Author of The life of 
the Moselle, from its source in the Vosges 
Mountains to its junction with the Rhine at 
Coblence. 1858. 

Haste. Marked ‘In haste, a story of 
today. 1883—-ROOSEVELT, Blanche. [Full 


name, Library of Congress catalogue: 
Macchetta, Blanche Roosevelt (Tucker) 
1853-1898]. See LC catalogue and Ameri- 


can Catalogue, 1876-84. 
S., L.M. Country landlords, by L.M.S., 


author of Gladys of Harlech. 3v. 1860.— 
SPOONER, L. M._ See title page of 
Spooner’s The Welsh heiress, 2v. 1868. 


Gladys. Gladys of Harlech, an historical 
romance. 3v. 1858—-SPOONER, L. M. 
Notes and Queries, 28 Nov. 1925, p. 389, 
suggests “‘a lady named Spooner”. See title 
page of The Welsh heiress, 1868, for con- 
firmation of the query. 

How. How they did, or Those four, by 
the author of The aggravating school girl. 
1883 [1882].—STEBBING, Grace. Author 
of The aggravating school girl. 

Papa. When Papa comes home; the story 
of Tip, Tap, Toe, by the author of When I 
was a little girl. 1882.—TABOR, aft. 
STEPHENSON, Eliza. Author of When I 
was a little girl. 

Skies. Under sunny skies, by the author 
of Robert Forrester. 2v. 1883-—-THOMP- 
SON, Mary. Author of Robert Forrester. 

Monksford. Monksford, a tale of much 
talking, by the author of Wise as a serpent, 
Wife or slave, etc. 3v. 1879.—VEITCH, 
Sophie Frances Fane. Wise as a serpent 
and Wife or slave are by J. A. St. John 
Blythe, pseudonym of Sophie Frances Fane 
Veitch, and so identified in BM. Besides 
her two pseudonymous titles, she published 
three novels anonymously, A lonely life, by 
the author of Wise as a serpent (1870; 
identified in Halkett and Laing as by Miss 
—Veitch); Monksford (3v. 1879), and Angus 
Graeme, gamekeeper, by the author of A 
Lonely life, Wise as a serpent, etc. (2v. 1883; 
not in BM, but identified in the National 
Library of Scotland). Miss Veitch’s other 
titles were published under her own name. 

Corrafin. Corrafin, by the author of 
Marley Castle. 2v. 1878—? WOLSELEY, 
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Garnet Joseph. Marley Castle, ed. by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley. 2v. 1877. 

Mertonsville Park. Mertonsville Park, or 
Herbert Seymour’s choice, by the author of 
Ellen Clinton, 1869-—WOODWARD, Mrs. 
Author of Ellen Clinton. 

Emma Jane. Autobiography of Maude 
Bolingbroke, by Emma Jane. 1849.— 
WORBOISE, Emma Jane. See Allibone for 
her edition of this title, 1864. 

Quarles, Quintus, [pseud.] Nestleton 
Magna, a story of Yorkshire Methodism, by 
Quintus Quarles. London, E. Stock, 1876. 
—WRAY, James Jackson. See his title 
Nestleton Magna, a story of Yorkshire 
Methodism, London, Cassell, 1878. Pref. to 
1876 ed. says the story appeared as a serial 
in The Methodist; pref. to 1878 ed. claims 
“careful revision . . . a new and much 
improved form.” 

Girl. A horrid girl, by the author of 


Margaret’s engagement. 3v. 1876. — 
WYNNE, Catherine Simpson. Author of 
Margaret’s engagement. Sara KEITH. 


Edinburgh. 


CHARLES READE’S CONTRACT 
WITH FIELDS, OSGOOD AND CO. 


AN interesting item in the Francis Harvey 

Green Manuscript Collection of the 
Pennington School, Pennington, New 
Jersey,’ is a brief contract between Charles 
Reade and his publisher, Fields, Osgood 
and Company. The two-page document, 
hitherto unpublished, is in Reade’s hand- 
writing. The text follows: 


It is understood between Charles Reade 
on the one hand and Messrs. Fields [,] 
Osgood & Co on the other [,] that Messrs. 
Fields & Co. will pay Mr. Reade five 
cents on every copy sold of each work 
they publish in their complete edition of 
his works, and afford Mr. Reade due 
facilities for testing the returns of sale if 
required: [sic] and that Mr. Reade shall 
revise and correct their edition only and 
shall publicly authorize their edition and 
discountenance all others in terms to be 
written by him, but approved by Mr. 
Fields representing the said firm. 

A half yearly account to be furnished 


'For access to and use of this collection, the 
writer is indebted to the Headmaster of the 
Pennington School, Dr. Smythe, and to Mrs. Joan 
Valentine, the school librarian. 
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Mr. Reade, specifying the sales of each 
book that enters into the agreement. 
Charles Reade 
Fields, Osgood & Co, 

London, June 1, 1869? 

Brief and informal though it is, this 
contract is most explicit and clearly outlines 
the commitments of each party. It suggests 
that his researches for such books as Irs 
Never Too Late to Mend (1856) and Put 
Yourself in His Place (1870), as well as his 
previous contact with publishers, made 
Reade keenly aware of the requirements of 


a valid contract. R. BairD SHUMAN. 
San Jose State College. 


2 This is added in the same hand as that which 
signed for Fields and Company. 


AN INCORRECTLY ATTRIBUTED 
SPEECH-PREFIX IN “LOVE’S LAST 
SHIFT ” 


‘ 

N Ill, ii of Colley Cibber’s Love's Last 

Shift, two of Young Worthy’s speeches 
are in all editions incorrectly given to Elder 
Worthy, thus destroying part of the meaning 
in the scene. 

At this point in the play the two Worthy 
brothers are out in the park with Hillaria 
and Narcissa, looking at the passing throng. 
Elder Worthy has just said, “‘ I don’t love to 
create myself enemies, by observing the 
weakness of other people; I have more 
faults of my own than I know how to 
mend.”* But his younger brother is more 
amenable to the taste of the town; and 
when the girls notice a “‘ wretched creature ” 
in an “autumnal face”, Young Worthy is 
ready to assassinate her character by a racy 
description. Hillaria then asks who an 
“impudent young fellow” is, and here, 
according to all texts, it is Elder Worthy 
who explains, 

Oh, that’s an eternal fan-tearer, and a 

constant persecutor of womankind: he 

had a great misfortune lately . . . presum- 
ing to cuckold a Dutch officer, he had his 

foreteeth kick’d out. (I, 60-61) 

After a general laugh, Narcissa says, 
‘“* There’s another too, Mr. Worthy: do you 
know him?” whereupon Young Worthy 
replies with more of the same sarcasm. 

Cibber could hardly have meant to make 


‘In the Dramatic Works (London, 1777), I, 60. 
All subsequent references are to this edition. 
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a prig like Elder Worthy, who has just 
alleged his horror of vicious gossip, speak 
with such knowing crudity. In the rest of 
the play, the elder brother shows little 
knowledge of the gay world, and in this 
scene makes no other comment in the same 
vein. If one argues that Cibber deliberately 
let Elder Worthy speak out of character so 
as to give him something to do in a con- 
versation dominated by his brother, a piece 
of internal evidence indicates the difficulty 
in such an argument. Narcissa’s next 
remark, ‘““ There’s another too”, to Young 
Worthy implies that she has been speaking 
to the same Mr. Worthy all the time. And 
after Young Worthy obliges with another 
witticism, the typically smug and distant 
comment by Elder Worthy shows that his 
original priggishness has not changed. 

The sudden switching in and out of 
character presupposed by the text as it 
stands is too sudden even for Cibber; and 
given the similarity of names, a confusion 
of speech-prefixes is understandable. It is 
therefore recommended that for the last 
speech of “‘ Elder Worthy ” on I, 60 and the 
first speech of the same character on I, 61 of 
Cibber’s Dramatic Works, the speech-prefix 
“Young Worthy ” be substituted. 


PauL E. PARNELL. 
New York. 


HENRY FIELDING AND THE 
“ TRUNK-MAKER ” 


JN Book IV, Chapter VI of Tom Jones, 

Henry Fielding analyzes the moral prin- 
ciple which inhabits “ some human breasts; 
whose use is not so properly to distinguish 
right from wrong, as to prompt and incite 
them to the former, and to restrain and 
withhold them from the latter”. Fielding 
avoids giving a name to this moral arbiter 
because he obviously does not wish to have 
it confused with traditional conceptions of 
the conscience. In explaining the nature 
of this principle, Fielding resorts to analogy 
and compares it to the “famous Trunk- 
maker in the Playhouse”. Fielding 
develops the parallel by saying that “ when- 
ever the person who is possessed of it doth 
what is right, no ravished or friendly 
spectator is so eager or so loud in his 
applause: on the contrary, when he doth 
rene no critic is so apt to hiss and explode 

im”. 
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The allusion, despite the apparent fame 
of the “ Trunk-maker” in the eighteenth 
century, is now intriguing by its very 
obscurity. The relevance of the parallel 
and the significance of the phrase are 
explained by reference to Spectator 235. 
Joseph Addison observes “ that of late years 
there has been a certain person in the upper 
gallery of the playhouse, who when he is 
pleased with any thing that is acted upon 
the stage, expresses his approbation by a 
loud knock upon the benches or the 
wainscot, which may be heard over the 
whole _ theatre”. Whether the blow 
resembles that given in the shops of trunk- 
makers or whether the critic actually 
belongs to that trade, the audience calls him 
the “trunk-maker in the upper gallery”. 
According to Addison, the hammering is 
always appropriate. ‘His blow is so well- 
timed, that the most judicious critic could 
never except against it.” Like the Lord 
Chancellor to whom Fielding also compares 
the inner voice of morality, the trunk-maker 
is incorruptible. It has been given out by 
his enemies that the self-appointed critic has 
occasionally been bribed in the interests of 
a bad play. But the vigour with which he 
lays on his blows “sufficiently shows the 
evidence and strength of his conviction ”. So 
just is the trunk-maker’s appreciation, so 
valuable is he in distinguishing the worthy 
plays from the unworthy, that Addison 
urges a man of equal taste be preferred to 
the post when the original becomes infirm. 

The chief distinction between the trunk- 
maker of Addison and that of Fielding is 
significant. The trunk-maker in Queen 
Anne’s day was apparently unique among 
critics in that he expressed his opinion only 
when it was favourable. Fielding’s monitor 
must be critical, not quiescent, when it sees 
a bad performance.  Joun J. CARROLL. 

Toronto. 


THE PROTESTANT EXISTENTIALISM 
OF CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


JN a recent issue (20 March, 1959) the 

Times Literary Supplement featured as 
its leading article of the special Easter 
number, “ The Religious Book Section”, a 
discussion of English devotional poetry 
called ‘‘ Anglicanism and the Poets”, in 
which the writer attempts to isolate and 
define some of the special qualities which 
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distinguish Anglican poetry of the seven- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries and which 
persist in the work of such contemporary 
poets as Eliot and Betjeman. Among those 
nineteenth century poets who inherited and 
in turn developed the seventeenth century 
tradition, Christina Rossetti is mentioned 
the most frequently. The writer draws 
upon her well-known Christmas carol, Jn 
the Bleak Mid-Winter, to illustrate a 
number of his generalizations. 

Although he does not use the term,' the 
writer seems to observe a tendency toward 
Protestant existentialism among some major 


Anglican poets, for example, Donne, 
Vaughan, and Christina Rossetti. Among 
the “few noticeable trends . . . to be dis- 


covered in the seventeenth century, which 
appear again in the Tractarians and have 
echoes in our own contemporary poets”, 


one of the most conspicuous “is an 
emphasis on _ personal responses and 
individual effort”, which leads to the 


“constant use of the first person”. In 
pointing out this common quality of subjec- 
tivity linked to the idea of personal identity 
apparent in poets both of the seventeenth 
and the nineteenth centuries, the writer 
draws attention to the last verse of 
Christina’s carol, of which the first line is 
“What can I give Him?’* He finds “in 
this... a similarity between the seventeenth 
and nineteenth centuries, and it is as if the 
poets, whose faith was subject during both 
periods to assaults from natural philosophy, 
were answering a famous formula with the 
cry, ‘I believe, therefore I am.’” 

This comment suggests although it does 
not state two important attributes of the 
kind of Protestant existentialism, found also 
in Kierkegaard and Coleridge, which are 
peculiarly characteristic of Christina 
Rossetti’s religious outlook. First, the 
recognition of the need for total commit- 
ment. Second, the relationship between 
faith and personal identity. 

Both these ideas, closely interwoven, are 
to be found throughout Christina’s poetry 


1 Indeed, it was not invented until the mid- 
twentieth century despite the fact that some modern 
existentialists have drawn upon earlier writers such 
as Kierkegaard for their material. 

2 The emotional enthusiasm implicit in the con- 
cept is evangelical rather than tractarian. It 
should be recalled that Christina’s mother was low 
church until about 1843, when the family began to 
attend services at Christ Church, Albany Street, 
Jater a storm centre of tractarian controversy. 
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and her prose, but are nowhere so clearly 
expressed as in a little known series of three 
sonnets which William Rossetti dates 
“ Before 1882”, called The Thread of Life 
(The Poetical Works, ed. Wm. M. Rossetti, 
London, 1904, pp. 262-63), and in a passage 
from her devotional prose work, The Face 
of the Deep (London, 1892, p. 47). 

In 1879 Christina had already written, 
“Once loaded with the responsibility of 
life we can never shift it off, never repudiate 
our identity, never force our way back into 
the nothingness whence we emerged.” But 
it is in The Face of the Deep that we find the 
fully matured statement of her Protestant 
existentialism which is expressed poetically 
in The Thread of Life: 


Concerning Himself God Almighty pro- 
claimed of old: ‘I AM THAT I AM, 
and man’s inherent feeling of personality 
seems in some sort to attest and corre- 
spond to this revelation: I who am myself 
cannot but be myself. I am what God 
has constituted me: so that however I 
may have modified myself, yet do I 
remain that same I; it is I who live, it is 
I who must die, it is I who must rise 
again at the last day. In rising out of 
my grave I must carry on that very life 
which was mine before I died, of which 
death itself could not altogether snap the 
thread. Who I was I am, who I am J am, 
who I am I must be for ever and ever. ... 
I may loathe myself or be amazed at 
myself, but I cannot unself myself for 
ever and ever.* 


The “thread of life’ is, of course, the 
binding unity of personal identity. In the 
last of the three sonnets to which Christina 
gave that title she draws the existential con- 
clusion from such a premise: the self is the 
only possession of value which man has, 
and this rare gift he may present in religious 
reciprocity to his Maker. If the conception 
seems imbued with the Coleridgean 
philosophy, the imagery is Christina’s own, 
the same which she used to describe the 
relationship of human donor to divine 
recipient in the 1857 A Better Resurrection 
(Works, p. 191). In the third of the Thread 
of Life sonnets she writes: 


3 For an expression of self-loathing, see Who 
Shall Deliver Me? (Works, p. 238). The stage of 
self-hatred and despair is supposed to be a mani- 
festation of spiritual growth in a “Knight of 
Faith ”’. 
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Therefore myself is that one only thing 

I hold to use or waste, to keep or give ; 

My sole possession every day I live, _ ; 

And still mine own despite Time’s winnowing. 
Eyer mine own, while moons and seasons bring 
From crudeness ripeness mellow and sanative ; 
Ever mine own, till Death shall ply his sieve ; 

And still mine own, when saints break grave and 


sing. 

And this myself as king unto my King 

I give, to Him Who gave Himself for me; 

Who gives Himself to me, and bids me sing 

A sweet new song of His redeemed set free ; 

He bids me sing, O Death, where is thy sting? 

And sing, O grave, where is thy victory? 

Here we find not only the concept of per- 
sonal identity, which is based upon an 
awareness of “the responsibility of life”, 
linked to religious commitment, but also 
related to poetic productivity. This Anglican 
poet, expressing the nineteenth century 
culmination of a tradition to be developed 
still further in our own day, seems to be 
saying that once the poet can establish the 
telationship of the individual I am to the 
greater I AM (to use Coleridgean terms) 
through voluntary abnegation of the self, 
he receives in turn as a divine gift the fresh- 
ening through faith of the poetic impulse. 
This existential trend, not absent in con- 
temporary verse, helps to explain some of 
the special but less obvious qualities of 
Anglican devotional verse. 


LoNA Mosk PACKER. 
London, N.W.1. 


HOPKINS’ “SKATE’S HEEL” IN 
“THE WINDHOVER ” 


JN the first part of “ Hopkins’ The Wind- 

hover: A Further Simplification” 
(Modern Language Notes, \xxi [1956], 
577-584), Mr. Robert W. Ayers quotes “ off, 
off forth on swing, / As a skate’s heel sweeps 
smooth on a bow-ben”’, and then com- 
ments: “‘ The customary assumption is that 
the ‘ skate’s heel’ here (line 6) refers to the 
hinder part of the steel runner by which 
people glide on ice, although there are so 
few apparent similarities in form, move- 
ment, or function between the falcon and 
such a skate, that the allusion—so read—is 
diffusive in direction and effect, and results 
in obscuring the otherwise clear image of 
the falcon and its movements.” He goes 
on to argue skilfully that Hopkins’ skate 
“specifies a fish of the family of rays (raja 
batis)” (p. 578). 

Mr. Ayres’ “ further simplification” will 
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not win wide acceptance; he himself is not 
convinced that the skate is fish, for in the 
second part of his note, generally interpret- 
ing the poem, he twice qualifies with a 
parenthetical remark, “the skate if fish”, 
and similarly relegates to a parenthesis his 
suggestion that the skate as fish symbolizes 
Christ (pp. 583 f.). Concerning the “few 
apparent similarities in form, movement, or 
function between the falcon and such a 
skate”, however, and the diffuseness and 
obscurity of the simile, it is worth noting 
that Richard Jefferies used the same image 
in the opening of “ Birds Climbing the Air” 
(The Life of the Fields (London, 1884], 
p. 210): 
Two hawks come over the trees, and, 
approaching each other, rise higher into 
the air. They wheel about for a little 
without any apparent design, still rising, 
when one ceases to beat the air with his 
wings, stretches them to their full length, 
and seems to lean aside. His impetus 
carries him forward and upward, at the 
same time in a circle, something like a 
skater on one foot. 


Jefferies is writing about “climbing” or 
soaring hawks, and is not describing the 
windhover (kestrel), which, as Mr. Thomas 
P. Harrison has recently reminded critics 
(“The Birds of Gerard Manley Hopkins”, 
Studies in Philology, liv [1957], 460), is not 
one of the soaring hawks. But later in his 
essay Jefferies returns to the skate image to 
clarify his description (p. 212): “A skater 
gets up his utmost speed, suddenly stands 
on one foot, and describes several circles; 
but in two minutes comes to a standstill, 
unless he ‘ screws’ or works his skate, and 
so renews the impulse. Even at his best he 
only goes round, and does not raise his 
weight an inch from the ice.” That is, an 
important difference between the skater and 
the soaring hawk is that the skater does 
not rise. The image more appropriately fits 
a movement of the kestrel that Jefferies 
describes in his preceding essay in The Life 
of the Fields, “The Hovering of the 
Kestrel” (p. 204): “ Now and then he will 
even fetch a half-circle when his balance or 
impetus (or both) is quite exhausted.” In 
applying the image to the kestrel’s “ swing”, 
or “ half-circle”, Hopkins is using it more 
accurately in his poem than Jefferies in the 
beginning of his essay on soaring hawks. 

It would be nice to think that Hopkins 


“ 
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read “ Birds Climbing the Air” and “ The 
Hovering of the Kestrel”, which according 
to Jefferies’ “Note” at the front of his 
volume first appeared in Frederick Green- 
wood’s St. James's Gazette, a periodical that 
Hopkins is known to have read (see, for 
example, The Letters of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins to Robert Bridges, ed. C. C. Abbott 
{[London, 1935], p. 114). However, the 
essays could not have been printed before 
31 May 1880, the date of the first number 
of the St. James’s, and Hopkins wrote his 
poem in 1877. Jefferies’ comparisons merely 
serve as contemporary analogues, but they 
show that at least one other birdwatcher— 
one “interpreting nature as a _ poet” 
(D.N.B.)\—also observed the resemblance 
between skater and bird. 


JACK STILLINGER. 
University of Illinois. 


“LOCKSLEY HALL” AND 
“TVANHOE” 


INCE 1897, when Hallam Tennyson 
published Alfred Lord Tennyson: A 
Memoir by His Son, everyone has known 
that Sir William Jones’s translation of the 
Modllakat provided the inspiration for 
Tennyson’s “ Locksley Hall” (1842). But 
I do not believe that what appears to be an 
additional debt to Ivanhoe has ever been 
pointed out. 

There can be no doubt that from youth 
upward Tennyson was steeped in Scott. 
“At about twelve and onward”, he said, “ I 
wrote an epic of six thousand lines 4 la 
Walter Scott—full of battles, dealing too 
with sea and mountain scenery—with Scott’s 
regularity of octo-syllables and his occa- 
sional varieties. Though the performance 
was very likely worth nothing I never felt 
myself more truly inspired. I wrote as much 
as seventy lines at one time, and used to go 
shouting them about the fields in the dark.’” 
“The Bridal”, which the son prints in the 
Memoir among the poems of Tennyson’s 
boyhood, was written “after reading the 
Bride of Lammermoor”’.* Ivanhoe, which 
followed the Bride of Lammermoor by six 
months and established Scott’s phenomenal 
popularity as a novelist, was published in 


1 Memoir, I, 195; II, 491. The Works of Sir 
William Jones (London, 1799), IV, 247-335. 

3 — I, 12 

3], 26. 
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December, 1819, when Tennyson was ten 
years old. Hallam Tennyson further records 
that throughout life his father “‘ would read 
and re-read ” Scott, saying that he was “ the 
author with the widest range since Shake. 
speare ”.* 

The most notable use of Locksley as a 
proper noun before the publication of 
“Locksley Hall” occurs in Jvanhoe, where, 


as every schoolboy remembers, Scott's 
Robin Hood goes by this name. The 
novelist’s note in chapter XL, when 


Locksley discloses his identity to King 
Richard, reminds the reader: “From the 
ballads of Robin Hood, we learn that this 
celebrated outlaw, when in disguise, some- 
times assumed the name of Locksley, from 
a village where he was born, but where 
situated we are not distinctly told”. 
Although Tennyson admitted that the 
scenery in his poem was Lincolnshire, he 
insisted, against the indefatigable “ local- 
izers ’—quite accurately it seems—that the 
hall “is an imaginary place”’.® The place- 
name Locksley, euphonious and familiar 
yet geographically vague, was ideally suited 
for the poet’s purposes. That he derived it 
from Scott seems a likely assumption—an 
assumption that gains plausibility from the 
fact that in Ivanhoe Locksley is the pseudo- 
nym of a man alienated from society whose 
courage, honour, and sense of fair play 
indict the corruption and self-seeking of his 
day. “Locksley Hall” was an appropriate 
title for a poem in which a protagonist, 
bruised by the pride and materialism of 
another age, inveighs against the injustice of 
modern society. 

In addition, the opening couplet of the 
poem— 

Comrades, leave me here a little, while as yet ‘tis 

early morn: 
Leave me here, and when you want me, sound 
upon the bugle-horn. 

suggests indebtedness to Jvanhoe. In “ The 
Poem of Amriolkais ”, the modl upon which 
Tennyson relied for the framework of 
“ Locksley Hall”, Amriolkais, accompanied 
by his friends, passing “near a_ place, 
where his mistress had lately dwelt, but 
from which her tribe was then removed, 
. . . desires them to stop awhile, that he 


4 Memoir, II, 371-372. 

5 Memoir, I, 195. For attempts to identify the 
original of Locksley Hall, see John Cuming 
Walters, In Tennyson Land (London, 1890), pp. 19- 
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might indulge the painful pleasure of weep- 


ing over the deserted remains of her tent”’." 
They do so and, consoling his grief and 
listening to his accounts of amatory and 
hunting exploits, remain present until a 
sudden storm drives them to seek shelter 
and ends the poem. A soliloquy was more 
suitable to the substance of Tennyson’s 
poem than Amriolkais’ combination of 
dialogue and dramatic monologue. Very 
probably there is a direct relationship 
between Tennyson’s device for reuniting 
comrades and protagonist and Locksley’s 
bugle-horn, which figures prominently in 
Ivanhoe. ‘‘A_ bugle-horn, mounted with 
silver, and a silver baldric richly ornamented 
with a medallion of St. Hubert, the patron 
of silvan sport’? (ch. XIII) had been the 
prize that Locksley won in the archery 
contest after the tournament at Ashby-de-la- 
Zouche. When Locksley appears in 
chapter XIX, Wamba_ recognizes him, 
despite the twilight, by “the glittering 
baldric across his shoulder, with the rich 
bugle-horn which it supported”. And, 
after a brief exchange of dialogue, Wamba, 
“looking at the baldric and bugle”, alludes 
to his having seen Locksley win it. Later 
(ch. XXXII) the outlaw gives “the rich 
horn and baldric which he had recently 
gained at the strife of archery near Ashby ” 
to the Black Champion (King Richard 
incognito) and teaches him the notes to 
blow if he needs assistance. In chapter XL 
Wamba, who has wheedled the horn from 
Richard, sounds it to bring Locksley and 
his men to rescue the king from Fitzurse’s 
ambush. Undoubtedly a horn is a common 
means of calling one’s friends, but after the 
insistent association of Locksley with the 
“bugle-horn ” in Ivanhoe for a poem called 
“Locksley Hall” to begin as it does seems 
more than coincidental. 

Finally, Tennyson appears, perhaps 
unconsciously, to have borrowed an effec- 
tive image from Scott’s novel. Near the 
beginning of chapter XXIX, when the 
wounded Ivanhoe thanks Rebecca for her 
ministrations, she says to herself, 


“He calls me dear Rebecca, . . . but 
it is in the cold and careless tone which ill 
suits the word. His war-horse—his 
hunting hound are dearer to him than the 
despised Jewess!” 


®Works of Sir William Jones, IV, 247. The 


italics are Jones’s. 
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Readers will recall how Tennyson refined 
the comparison in “ Locksley Hall”: 


He will hold thee, when his passion shall have 
spent its novel force, 

—— better than his dog, a little dearer 
than his horse. 


Epacar F. SHANNON, JR. 
University of Virginia. 


JOHN WEBSTER AND “THE BOOK 
OF HOMILIES ” 


PUBLISHING his superb edition of 

Webster in 1927, F. L. Lucas, observing 
the range of the poet’s borrowings from 
Sidney, Montaigne, Shakespeare, Donne, 
Chapman, Jonson, Marston, and the Bible, 
spoke of him in a fine phrase as one who 
“soared on borrowed plumes and was 
sublime by the aid of a commonplace- 
book”. Since that time the periodic 
identification of more and more sources 
from which Webster quarried has become 
one of the more fascinating by-ways of 
Elizabethan studies. To those already 
noted one more may now be added—Certain 
Sermons or Homilies, the decidedly uneven 
collection of pieces prescribed for reading 
in services of the Elizabethan Church of 
England should “the appointed minister 
have not the gift of preaching” or not be 
licensed to preach. 

The evidence of Webster’s debt is to be 
found in one of the speeches of the 
Duchess of Malfi: 

Yet stay, heaven gates are not so highly arch'd 

As Princes pallaces—they that enter there 

Must go upon their knees. 

(D.M.., IV, ii, 239-241) 
For the origin of these lines one need only 
turn to the Second Part of “A Fruitful 
Exhortation to the Reading and Knowledge 
of Holy Scripture”: 

For, as St. Augustine saith, the know- 
ledge of holy Scripture is a very great, 
large, and a high place, but the door is 
very low; so that the high and arrogant 
man cannot run in, but he must stoop 
low and humble himself that shall enter 
into it.* 

The possibility that Webster found the 
passage himself in the works of St. Augus- 
tine cannot, of course, be entirely excluded, 
but probability overwhelmingly favours the 
Book of Homilies. 


1Certain Sermons or Homilies, London, 


S.P.C.K., 1899, p. 7. 
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According to Gildon, Webster was parish 
clerk at St. Andrew’s, Holborn. In that case, 
he would have been exposed to the homilies 
more constantly even than most Englishmen 
of his time. This makes it the more remark- 
able that in the course of a careful reading 
of the homilies with Webster in mind after 
this initial discovery, I found no further 
borrowings. The answer probably lies in 
the singular dullness of most of them. Few 
contain phrases likely to fire a _ poet’s 
imagination. G. P. V. AKRIGG. 

Vancouver. 


A NEW MOLIERE SOURCE FOR 
STEELE’S “THE TENDER HUSBAND ” 


A MINOR borrowing by Richard Steele 
from one of Moliére’s most familiar 
plays seems hitherto to have gone unnoticed. 
In The Tender Husband (1705) the haggling 
between Sir Harry Gubbin and Mr. Tipkin 
(V, ii) over the marriage portion leads Sir 
Harry to read an inventory of goods left 
Biddy by her father, “and which I expect 
shall be forthcoming at her marriage to my 
son.”* Steele modelled this collection of 
shabby heirlooms on Harpagon’s inventory 
of odds and ends in Moliére’s L’Avare 
(II, i),? as the following comparison shows: 
(1) trois gros mousquets tout garnis de 
nacre de perles, avec les . . . fourchettes 
assortissantes (VII, 96) 
a couple of muskets, with two shoulder- 
belts and bandoleers (p. 257) 
(2) un luth de Bologne, garni de toutes ses 
cordes, ou peu s’en faut (VII, 96) 
a base viol, with almost all the strings 
to it, and only a small hole in the back 
(p. 257) 
(3) une tenture de tapisserie des amours de 
Gombaut et de Macée (VII, 95) 
a suite of tapestry hangings, with the 
story of Judith and Holofernes (p. 257) 
(4) un lit de quatre pieds, 4 bandes de 
points de Hongrie, appliquées sur un 
drap de couleur d’olive (VII, 95) 
an old bedstead, curiously wrought 
about the posts, consisting of two load 
of timber (p. 257) 
The inventories are read in a similarly legal 


1G. A. Aitken, ed., Plays of Richard Steele 
(London, 1894), p. 257. All subsequent quotations 
from The Tender Husband use this edition. 

2 Despois et Mesnard ed., Oeuvres de Moliére 
(Paris, 1873-1900), VII, 95-96. All subsequent 
quotations from L’Avare are from this edition. 
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manner, “ Premiérement .. . plus . . . plus” 
in the French, “Imprimis . . . item , . , 
item” in the English. Steele has added 
some objects, like the ‘* golden locket of her 
mother’s” and “a large silver caudle-cup” 
that seem appropriate as heirlooms, but he 
maintains for each the same air of bizarre 
worthlessness found in the original. He has 
replaced the pastoral lovers Gombaut and 
Macée with the Biblical characters more 
likely to be found on an English tapestry- 
hanging. The list is much abbreviated in 
Steele’s version, since the point of petty 
haggling is as well established by a few 
items as by many; and the quarrel, which 
led Sir Harry to read the inventory, leads 
Tipkin to interrupt him. There is of course 
no reason why the topic should be resumed, 

One possible cause for regret remains, 
that Steel passed over the oddest entry in 
Moliére’s inventory: ‘“‘une peau d’un 
lézard de trois pieds et demi, remplie de 
foin: curiosité agréable pour pendre au 
plancher d’une chambre” (VII, 96). Had 
Biddy Tipkin been’ exposed to _ this 
“monster” during her romance-reading, 
what battles against fire-breathing dragons 
might she not have imagined for her 
favourite heroes? Colonel Clerimont might 
then have had to become her St. George, 


quite literally. Pau E. PARNELL. 
New York. 


DR. JOHN ARMSTRONG’S “OF 
BENEVOLENCE ” 


[N 1822 the poetical squibs and other opera 

of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams were 
“* edited ” and published in three volumes in 
London by one Edward Jeffery, who claimed 
on the title-pages of the Works that 
he printed them from the ‘“ Originals” 
possessed by the Earl of Essex, the author's 
grandson. This publication caused a small 
commotion: in June, 1822, Jeffery was 
forced to apologize in print by the Earl, who 
insisted that he had never inspected the con- 
tents of the volumes prior to their being 
printed; and a most irate reviewer in The 
Quarterly Review (October, 1823) denounced 
what he called “ specimens of obscenity and 
blasphemy more horrible than we have seen 
before collected into one publication”. The 
reviewer then continued quite correctly to 
label Jeffery a bold ignoramus in attributing 
to Sir Charles “‘ a dozen of pieces, which not 
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only are not his, but which, as every person 
of the least judgment must have seen, could 
not be his”, adding that “ one or two are 
the avowed productions of other poets” 
(Quarterly Review, October, 1823, 51-52). 

Any suggestions as to the identity of these 
“other poets”, our reviewer, owing possibly 
to emotional exhaustion, did not offer. How- 
ever, the first poem in volume III of 
Williams's Works is anything but morally 
reprehensible: it is, on the contrary, an 
innocent dove among Sir Charles’s occasion- 
ally profane harpies, a poem by Dr. John 
Armstrong of 153 lines, in heroic couplets, 
called Of Benevolence: An Epistle to 
Eumenes. This respectable and rather 
appealing work was first printed in folio in 
1751 for A. Millar as an anonymous produc- 
tion. Later, in 1770, Armstrong included it 
in the first volume of his Miscellanies, with 
the following comment: “This little piece 
was addressed to a worthy Gentleman, as 
an expression of gratitude for his kind 
endeavours to do the Author a great piece 
of service”. The identity of this “ worthy 
Gentleman ” remains unknown. 

Why the incredible Jeffery pounced upon 
this poem and published it as in the canon 
of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams would 
baffle an experienced psychiatrist, and the 
mystery is deepened by the fact that the 
editor printed it not from the slightly re- 
vised version in Armstrong’s Miscellanies, 
but from the rare folio edition of 1751. In 
the latter, the final couplet reads: 

Or that in Numbers I let loose my Song, 

Smooth as the Thames, and as the Severn strong. 
By 1770, a quarter of a century after the ill- 
starred Rebellion, Armstrong had revised it 
to read: 

Or that in numbers I let loose my song, 

Smooth as the Tweed, and as the Severn strong. 

This revision is quite understandable, but 
Jeffery is not known to have collected the 
first editions of Armstrong. Nor could the 
Scottish poet have presented the first print- 
ing of his poem on benevolence to Sir 
Charles, who disliked and distrusted all 
persons north of the Tweed. And so there 
is nO reason to assume that Of Benevolence 
had remained for some seventy years in 
either the diplomatic collections of Sir 
Charles or among the books of the irrespon- 
sible Edward Jeffery, if he had any. Perhaps 
he picked it up one day for a penny and 
decided it would do as padding for his forth- 
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coming publication. Can anyone offer a 
more plausible explanation? 


Lewis M. KNAPP. 
Colorado College. 


A SOURCE OF HENRY V’S SPEECH AT 
HARFLEUR 


HOLINSHED gives no more than a hint’ 

for Henry V’s speech at Harfleur 
(Henry V, Ill. i). But Shakespeare may 
well have turned to a passage he had already 
used, in its original context, in Richard III, 
V. iii. 236-270: Richmond’s speech before 
the battle of Bosworth. The last paragraphs 
read: 


Wherefore let all feare be set aside, and 
like sworne brethren let vs ioine in one; 
for this daie shall be the end of our trauell 
(i.e. travail), and the gaine of our labour, 
either by honorable death or famous 
victorie: and as I trust, the battell shall 
not be so sowre, as the profit shall be 
sweet. Remember the victorie is not 
gotten with the multitudes of men, but 
with courages of hearts, and valiantnesse 
of minds. The smaller that our number 
is, the more glorie is to vs if we vanquish: 
if we be ouercome, yet no laud is to be 
attributed to the victors, considering that 
ten men fought against one. And if we 
die so glorious a death in so good a 
quarell, neither fretting time, nor cancard- 
ing obliuion, shall be able to darken or 
rase out of the booke of fame either our 
names, or our godlie attempt. And this 
one thing I assure you, that in so iust and 
good a cause, and so notable a quarrell, 
you shall find me this daie rather a dead 
carrion vpon the cold ground, than a free 
prisoner on a carpet in a ladies chamber. 

Let vs therefore fight like inuincible 
giants, and set on our enemies like vntim- 
orous tigers, & banish all feare like ramp- 
ing lions. And now aduance forward 
true men against traitors, pitifull persons 
against murtherers, true inheritors against 
vsurpers, the scourges of God against 
tyrants. Displaie my banner with a good 
courage, march foorth like strong and 
robustious champions, and begin the 
battell like hardie conquerors. The battell 


1* Holinshed’s works . . . , “And dailie was 
the towne assaulted,” may have suggested to 
Shakspere the King’s speech ’ (W. G. Boswell Stone, 
Shakspere’s Holinshed, 1896, pp. 179-80). 
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is at hand, and the victorie approacheth; 
and if we shamefullie recule, or cowardlie 
flee; we and all our sequele be destroied, 
and dishonored for euer. This is the daie 
of gaine, and this is the time of losse; get 
this daie victorie, and be conquerors: and 
leese this daies battell, and be villaines. 

And therefore in the name of God and 

S. George, let euerie man couragiouslie 

aduance foorth his standard. (Holinshed’s 

Chronicles [London, 1808], III, 443) 

It will readily be seen that the opening 
sentence of the second paragraph closely 
approximates in both imagery and content 
the following lines in Henry V: 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger. 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 

Disguise fair nature with hard-favor’d rage 

(III. i. 5-8) 

If the tone of the Shakespearean passage is 
more stirring and more urgent than that of 
the chronicle passage, the difference seems a 
natural consequence of the fact that 
Richmond speaks before the battle of Bos- 
worth Field whereas Henry V speaks during 
the heat of the siege of Harfleur. 

The last three sentences of Richmond’s 
speech will also bear comparison with 
Henry V’s final exhortation to his troops: 

I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips 

Straining upon the start. The game’s afoot! 

Follow your spirit, and upon this charge 

Cry * God for Harry, England, and St. George! ’ 

CII. i. 31-34) 

The clause (“‘ The battell is at hand ”’) in the 
first of these sentences and the last sentence 
(‘And therefore in the name of God and 
S. George, let euerie man couragiouslie 
aduance foorth his standard ’’) recall what 
Shakespeare has written, especially since in 
the chronicle accounts of the two leaders, 
only Richmond calls upon God and St. 
George, and Henry V does not, neither at 
Harfleur, at Agincourt, nor any where else 
in the chronicle accounts of him. 


ROBERT J. LorpI. 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


DALTON’S “COMUS” AGAIN 


A FEW years ago in a letter in The Times 

Literary Supplement (September 17, 
1954), it was pointed out that some lines of 
verse contrasting love and lust, in The 
Gentleman's Magazine (February, 1741), 
were not from Milton’s Masque—the source 
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alleged—but from Dalton’s adulterated 
stage version. In another short article to be 
published in The Review of English Studies 
it is shown that in Samuel Derrick’s 4 
Poetical Dictionary; or The Beauties of the 
English Poets (1761) a number of quotations 
there attributed to Milton’s Comus are in 
fact from Dalton’s spurious adaptation. In 
addition, it may be of some interest to 
students to know that in The Lady's 
Magazine; or Entertaining Companion for 
the Fair Sex for August, 1775 (VI, 422-423), 
Dalton’s version is quoted again—though 
this time no source for the lines is indicated, 

The quotation occurs in an essay entitled 
‘** Anecdotes of Levis”, which is number V 
in a series called ‘“* Advice to the Ladies in 
the Choice of a Husband”, by Verus. 
Levis had been introduced in the preceding 
essay as a man of fashion successful in no 
art “ but in the seduction of the fair”. In 
this he was perfect, “a perfect, though 
noxious adept”. Verus warns his fair 
readers not to allow themselves to be 
betrayed by such men, who should be repre- 
sented as “serpents, which, though covered 
by the verdant grass, only thus lie latent, 
and as if masked, that they may the more 
surely dart their deadly stings’. In essay V 
Levis’s character is further defined. He had 
many shining yet superficial accomplish- 
ments, but his greatest asset was ‘“‘a com- 
petent fortune’. Though known to have 
been the ruin of many a blooming and once 
happy girl, he remained popular among the 
fair, who are like the foolish people of 
Colchos, “‘who only began to look about 
them after Jason carried off the golden 
fleece ”’. 

Levis’s latest conquest is Climene, a lady 
who enjoyed a small fortune. Upon his 
mere promise of marriage, Climene “ easily 
gave credit” to all that her seducer insinu- 
ated; and she was left his victim, like all the 
others. She would have done far better to 
have accepted the offer of Probus, who has 
a fair character, a pleasing person, and is 
truly industrious, and “ industry, all know, 
is itself a treasure’”’. 


Proceeding in this edifying course, Verus 
warns girls not to marry a man who has 
consumed his health and the greater part of 
his fortune in riot and debauchery. In the 
last paragraph he maintains that it is 4 
disgrace to our legislators that such pro- 
fligate go unpunished. And the ladies 
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themselves “do not consider as they ought, 


that 
Capricious, wanton, bold, and brutal lust 
Is meanly selfish ; when resisted cruel, 
And like the blast of pestilential winds, - 
Taints the sweet bloom of Nature’s fairest form. 


These lines are from Act II of Dalton’s 
Comus. They appear here thirty-four years 
after the example first noted and in a similar 
context. It is obvious that Dalton’s version 
of Milton’s Masque was not only acted but 
that on several occasions it—not the 
authentic poem—was the one being read in 
the eighteenth century. This fact seems to 
throw some light on the quality of poetic 
taste in that enlightened age. Obviously 
such lines as these could be tolerated only 
by those whose wits had been dulled by 
reading much prosaic verse. 
GEORGE W. WHITING. 


The Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas. 


THE ACCOUNT BOOK OF 
SIR WILLIAM NORWICH 
(Continued from cciv. 183) 
The Final Phases 
ERE is now a break in the accounts 
which describe payments made on 
behalf of Sir William Norwich by his sister, 
Arabella Catherine, from 20 October 1729 
until 31 March 1730. The analysis is: 


Pocket Money 73 6 
Clothes 6 7 Tt 
Travelling Expenses > 7 
Gratuities HW 6 
Tuition, etc. 1 3 @ 
Miscellaneous Expenses 17 0 
£16 8 24 
Add previous total £718 1 7} 
£734 9 93 


made up in this way: 


1729 

Here followeth An Account of 
Moneys payd to & for the Use of 
St Wm Norwich by the hands of his 
Sister Arabella Cath: Norwich Since 
he went to Islington to board 

Octor: 20—Pd for St Williams Going from 
Edgware to London in the Coach 
when he went to Islington 2s. 6d. 
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Pd for John Sherwoods Rideing 
behinde the Coach to London with 
St Wm Is. Od. 
Pd for John Sherwoods Comeing 
back to Edgware 7d. 
Pd St Wms Expences at London 
before he went to Islington Is. Od. 
To St Wm to Give Mr Fox ye Coach- 
man Is. Od. 
Pd the Coach hire for St Wms Going 
from London to Islington Is. 6d. 
Pd for 2 paire of Gloves for Sr Wm 
2s. 2d. 
21—to St Wm for his Pockett 5s. 0d. 
24—Pd for Silk & threed to mend Sr Wms 
Stockings 64d. 
Pd for a quarter of a pound of Tea 
for St Wm 4s. Od. 
Pd for Sugar for Do 2s. Od. 
27—To St W for his Pockett 5s. 0d. 
28—Pd for Mending St Wms Coat & 
Britches 2s. 6d. 

Novr 1—To St Wm for his Pockett Ss. Od. 
Pd for 6 Ells of Holland for Shirts 
for St Wm at 4 & 8 pr Ell Ili. 8s. Od. 
Pd for threed and Buttons for the 
Shirts ls. 6d. 

Pd for A pair of Black Silk Stockens 
for St Wm 17s. Od. 
Pd for a pair of Threed Stockings 
3s. 6d. 
Pd for a pair of Buttons for Sr Wms 
Shirt Sleaves 3s. Od. 
Pd for a Buckle for his Stock 4s. Od. 
Pd for Cambrick for Ruffles for Sr 
Wns Shirts 12s. Od. 
Pd for 4 Silk hand kercheiffes for his 
pockett 8s. 0d. 

5—to St Wm for his Pockett 5s. Od. 
Pd for a pair of Wash leather Gloves 
2s. 6d. 

11—To St Wm for his Pockett Ss. Od. 

15—To St Wm for his Pockett when he 
went to Lady Northampton & Mrs 
Edwards 7s. 6d. 
Pd for a pair of Gloves for St Wm 
ls. 2d. 

18—paid the man Brought St Wms Red 
coat from Mr Beers Is. Od. 

21—To St Wm for his pockett Ss. Od. 

28—To Sr Wm for Do 5s. Od. 

Decr 3—To St Wm for his Pockett 7s. Od. 

7—Pd for a pair of Shoes for St Wm 
Ts. 6d. 
Pd the Taylor for Alltering his Red 
coat & mending his Britches 2s. 6d. 
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10—To St Wm for his Pockett 5s. Od. 
11—Pd for a pair of Gloves for St Wm 
Ils. 1d. 

Decr 17—To St Wm for his Pockett 5s. Od. 
25—To Sr Wm for his Pockett 5s. Od. 
31—To Do for his Pockett Ss. Od. 

Pd for Mending A Pair of Shoes 
ls. 6d. 

Janry 1—To St Wm to Give the Barber & 

Clark as usuall at Christmas 7s. Od. 
2—To St Wm for his pockett 5s. Od. 
9—To St Wm for his Pockett 5s. 0d. 
14—To Do for his Pockett 5s. Od. 
21—Pd the Barber for a Quarters Shave- 

ing 10s. Od. 

To St Wm for his Pockett 5s. Od. 
28—P4d for a pair of Gloves Is. 2d. 

To St Wm for his Pockett 5s. Od. 

Feb: 4—To St Wm for his Pockett 5s. Od. 
11—To Do for his pockett 5s. Od. 

Pd for a pair of Mourning Buckles 

& Buttons for St Wm 2s. 6d. 

Pd for a pair of Shammy Shoes 

7s. 6d. 

Pd for Cleaning & Lineing St Wms 

Hatt 2s. 6d. 
18—To St Wm for his Pockett 5s. Od. 

Pd for a pair of Stockings for St Wm 

5s. 6d. 
25—To Sr Wm for his pockett 5s. Od. 

Mar: 2—To St Wm for his Pockett 5s. Od. 

Pd for a pair of Danceing Pumps for 

St Wm 7s. 6d. 

Pd for a paire of Gloves 2s. Od. 
9—to Sr Wm for his pockett 5s. Od. 
11—Pd Sr Wms Entrance Money for 

Fenceing & danceing Ili. 1s. Od. 
16—To St Wm for his pockett 5s. Od. 
23—To St Wm for his pockett 5s. 0d. 
24—Pd for the Room to Dance in 2s. Od. 
29—To Sr Wm for his Pockett 5s. Od. 

Pd for Heelepeiceing a paire of Shoes 

for St Wm 6d. 
31—Pd four men that brought St Wm 
home sick 2s. 6d. 

To St Wm for his pockett 4s. Od. 


The final section, covering the period 
4 April 1730 to 7 October 1732, represents 
sums disbursed by Mr. Charles Smith of 
Islington at whose academy Sir William was 
then a pupil. The analysis is: 


Pocket Money (including a 


lottery ticket) 75 4 0 
Board and tuition 91 0 O 
Clothes (also including a little 

pocket money) 110 6 34 
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Travelling Expenses 12 0 6 
Medical Attention 918 4 

Wine, medicinal waters, and 
asses milk 3 14 0 
Purchase of a watch 12 12 0 
Gratuities 6 0 
Miscellaneous Expenses 7 OF 
£315 8 1 


Add previous total £734 9 9 
£1049 18 8} 


The individual items are: 


1730 


Cash Disbursted for the Use of Sr 
Wm Norwich by Mr Charles Smith 
at Islington and for St Wms Board 
Aprill 4th—for a Bottle of Wine for St Wm 

2s. Od 
Pd a man to Bring the Docter to Sr 
Wm Is. Od. 

4—Gave the Doctr Ili. 1s. Od. 
Pd for the Hire of a horse from 
Edgware to Islington 2s. Od. 

5—To the Docter Ili. 1s. Od. 
Pd for a Bottle of Wine for St Wm 
2s. Od. 
for Sugar &c for Do 94d. 

6—To Sr William for his pockett 10s. 6d. 

7—To Mr Dobins the Surgeon 1/i. 1s. 0d. 
Pd for a pair of Shamey Gloves for 
St Wm 3s. 6d. 
To the Docter Ili. 1s. Od. 
Pd for a Pint of Wine for St Wm 
ls. Od. 

8—To the Docter Ili. 1s. Od. 

10—for a pint of Wine for St Wm ls. 0d. 
Pd for + a Dozn of Bristoll Waters” 
& porterage 4s. 6d. 

11—for a Bottle of Wine for St Wm 
ls. 8d. 
Pd the Nurse for a Weeks Attending 
or [sic] St Wm In his illness 8s. Od. 
To St Wm for his Pockett 5s. Od. 

12—Pd for a Bottle wine for St Wm 
ls. 8d. 

13—for Sr Wms first Going into Tun- 
bridge Wells 6d. 

15—to St Wm for his pockett 2s. 6d. 
for a Bottle of Wine for St Wm ls. 
8d. 


31 A medicinal water from the warm springs at 
Clifton, near Bristol. 
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17—Pd Mr Milward for a Wigg 4li. 4s. Od. 

To St Wm for his Pockett 2s. 6d. 
18—To Do for his Pockett 2s. 6d. 

To Mr Rasbury the Barber 6d. 
19—To St Wm for his pockett Is. Od. 
22—To Do for his pockett 2s. 6d. 
22—To Mr Reymoure a Month Due ye 

17 Instant for St Wms Danceing & 

fenceing Ili. 11s. 6d. 
24—To Sr Wm for his pockett 2s. 6d. 
24—Pd Mr Durell the Apothecary in full 

3li. 1s. 10d. 
25—Pd for a pair of Threed Stockings for 

St Wm 2s. 6d. 
26—To Sr Wm for his pockett 1s. Od. 
27—To Sr Wm for his pockett 2s. Od. 

this day 23—Pd Mr Charles Smith of Isling- 
ton for half A Years board for Sr 
Wm Norwich Due ye 18th Instant— 
by a bill Drawn on Mr Hoar (by me 
Lloyd) the Sum’e of Fifteen pounds 
as Pr Recpt 15li. Os. Od. 

Disbursements continued by Mr 

Charles Smith for the Use of St Wm 

Norwich Since ye 28 day of April 

1730 

Payd Mr Foster for 3 Months Rent 

at 2s Pr week for a Room for fence- 

ing & Danceing in Com’enceing 

Aprill ye 17 & Ending ye 17th July 

1730 117. 8s. Od. 

Payd Mr Horton for half a pint of 

Asses Milk Morning and Evening at 

3s pr Quart from Septr ye 16th 1730 

to Octor ye 24th following 2Ii. 18s. 6d. 

Pd Mr Raymones Fenceing & Dance- 

ing Master for St Wms Fenceing & 

Danceing from ye 17 of April to the 

17 of July 1730 at Ili. 11s. 6d. Pr 

Month 4l/i. 14s. 6d. 

Pd Mr Beaver for a Suitt of Black 

Cloath Containing 5 Yards & } At 

18s. Pr Yard 4li. 14s. 6d. 

Octor 26—Payd Mr Charles Smith for half 
a Years Board for St Wm Norwich 
Due the 18th Instant (by a Bill drawn 
on Mr Hoar as Pr Recept 15/i. Os. Od. 

Janry 22—Pd Mr Charles Smith for a Gould 
Watch for St Wm Norwich 12li. 12s. 
0d. 

April 25—Pd Mr Broadridg of Greenwich 
the Waterman in full of All Debts 
and Demands due from St Wm 
Norwich 1l/i. 13s. 6d. and taken up 
St Wms Note which he gave under 
his hand for five pounds A Quarter 
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to Carry him by Water Ili. 13s. 6d. 

May 7—Pd by a Bill Drawn upon Mr Hoar 
Made payable to St Wm Norwich or 
his Order—Note for his Pockett and 
to buy odd things Sli. Os. Od. 

Att the same time to him In Money 
5s. Od. 

July 29—To St Wm Norwich by a Bill 
Drawn upon Mr Hoar Made payable 
to St Wm or his order—five pounds 
for to buy Shirts & five pounds for 
his Pockett & To buy Odd things 
101i. Os. Od. 

Septr 23—Pd Mrs Weeden for 2 Bottles of 
Mouth Water & for Surrip of 
Mulbureys for St Wm had in October 
last 2s. 6d. 

Octor 19—To St Wm Norwich by a bill 
Drawn on Mr Hoar Made payable 
to him or his order, for his pockett 
& to buy odd things Si/i. Os. Od. 

Decr 8—To Sr Wm for his Pockett & to buy 
odd things 5li. 5s. Od. 

12—Pd the Gentlemen belonging to the 

Edgware Club which which [sic] was 

Spent the Monday next after St Wms 

Birth Day According to the Custome 

of the Club 6s. 0d. 

20—Payd Giles Glover (by a bill 

Drawn upon Mr Hoar Dated this 

Day & made payable to him or his 

order for 30 Ells of Holland at 5s. 2d. 

Pr Ell 7/i. 15s. Od. for 1 Yard & + of 

Cambrick at 9s. Pr Yard 13s. 6d. for 

Shirts for St Wm [in all] 8/i. 8s. 6d. 

22—Pd for Threed and Buttons to Make 

the Shirts Is. 114d. 


1731 
Aprill 1—To Sr William Norwich by a bill 
Drawn upon Mr Hoar Dated this day 
made payable to him or his order (for 
his pockett) Note Recd by Sr Wm 
April 2d as Pr his Recpt 5/i. Os. Od. 
May 3—Pd Mr Jno Urecich St Wms Tayler 
in full for Cloaths and Makeing had 
in May 1730 as Pr Bill & Recpt 
Oli. Os. Od. 
4—To Sr Wm to pay Mr Charles Smith 
15li. 16s. for Six months & 10 dayes 
Board the Remainder for St Wms 
pockett 18/i. 18s. Od. 
June 14—-To St Wm Norwich for his 
Pockett Sli. Os. Od. 
July 20—by St Wms Order payd to Mrs 
Anna Norwich for helping to make 
Sr Wms Shirts in March Last 7s. 6d. 
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Octor 1—Pd Mr Beer St Wms Taylor His 
bill for Cloaths for St Wm (In full 
of all demands) as Pr Bill & Recpt 
201i. 15s. 10d. 

6—To St Wm Norwich by a Bill Drawn 
on Mr Hoar Dated this Day made 
payable to St Wm or his order to buy 
a Lottery Tickett & for his pockett 
201i. Os. Od. 
28—Pd Mr Harris In full for Six months 
Board for St Wm Norwich being due 
this Day as Pr Recpt 15l/i. Os. Od. 

Decr 20—To St Wm (by John Lamborn) 
for his Pockett As Pr Recpt Sli. Os. 
Od. 

January 28—To Sr William by a Biil Drawn 
on Mr Hoar dated this Day and 
made payable to St Wm or his order 
to buy Shirts & for his Pockett 12li. 
Os. Od. 

Mar 4—To Sr Wm by a Bill Drawn on Mr 
Hoar Dated this Day (and Made 
payable to him) to buy Cloaths 20/i. 
Os. Od. 

13—Gave to Doct Deneller by St Wms 
order Iii. 1s. 0d. 

17—Pd Mrs Tims for the Hire of a horse 
and Cart to Carry St Wms Goods to 
Islington In Octor 1729 5s. Od. 

17—Gave to Christopt Eglestone by Sr 
Wns order 5s. 0d. 


1782 

May 1l—payd Mr Harris in full for Six 
Months Board for St Wm Norwich 
Due ye 28 day of April last as Pr 
Recpt 15/i. Os. Od. 

I—To St Wm for his Pockett 5li. Os. Od. 

July 6—To Sr Wm by a Bill Drawn on Mr 
Hoar Dated this day & made payable 
to him or his order to Bare his 
Charges into North’ton Shire 10li. 
Os. Od. 

17—To Sr William by (John Lamborn) for 
his Pockett 10/7. Os. Od. 

Augt 3—Pd Mr Harris for 3 months Board 
for St Wm Norwich to ye 28 of July 
last St Wm being then gon in to 
Northampton Shire 7/i. 10s. Od. 

4—Pd Mr Robt Prott a Taylor for a 
Suitt of Claths [sic] St Wm had of 
him In July 1729 as Pr Bill & Recpt 
17/i. Os. Od. 

Octor 7—Pd Mr Pidgeon for two perrywiggs 
St Wm had in March 1730/1 As Pr 
Bill & Recept 8/i. 8s. Od. 
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Decr: ye 13: 1732 To St Wm 30j. 
Os. Od. 
Memordm 


What Money hath been payd to Sr 
Wm or to any other person by his 
order: by Mr Farrer or any of 
Brampton Tennts is not Includen in 
this Account book. 


We see here the major signs of dissipation 
—the doctor’s and the apothecary’s bills, 
the heavy outlay on clothes for our young 
blade, and the frequent entries for pocket 
money to enable him to be as good, or even 
better, than his companions. There are the 
costs of being at an expensive academy for 
fencing and dancing, and the meeting of 
promissory notes given by Sir William. In 
these last two and a half years his expendi- 
ture of £315 8s. 11d. was £40 more than it 
had cost to keep him at Harrow for four 
and a half years, and only £28 less than his 
expenses for the three and a half years when 
he was at Eton. The watch which cost 12 
guineas is not the one in Mr. Bullivant's 
possession for that gold watch with an 
embossed case was a later extravagance: 
it was made by G. Somerson of London in 
1735. 

By 7 October 1732, Sir William Norwich 
was within a month of reaching his majority, 
and greatly relieved (but doubtless anxious) 
must have been his sisters and guardians for 
it was clear that the young man was a 
spendthrift. His life was a short one: he 
died less than ten years later. The final 
entry of £30 is not taken into account in 
the analysis, and Lloyd’s memorandum at 
the end of his stewardship is significant. 


FRANCIS W. STEER. 
Chichester. 


COMMENTS ON SHELLEY IN “THE 
BEACON ” AND “THE KALEIDO- 
SCOPE” (1821) 


[N 1821 there appeared in British periodi- 

cals two totally unrelated comments on 
Shelley which have apparently escaped the 
attention of the Shelley bibliographers— 
“Queen Mab—by Persy Bysshe Shelly 
[sic], The Beacon, No. 22 (June 2, 1821), 
pp. 174-5; “ [A Letter] To the Editor ”, The 
Kaleidoscope, N. S. No. 68 (October 16, 
1821), p. 116. The first was a scathing 
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review of a pirated edition of Queen Mab;' 
and the second was a brief query by a 
reader calling himself ‘* Montmorenci” 
whose concern was Prometheus Unbound, 
“whether it is the essence of the truly 
sublime, or downright nonsense”.? Of 
these comments the earlier should ‘be the 
more interesting to students of Shelley’s 
reputation, for it brings together many of 
the forms of extreme condemnation of 
Shelley found in the majority of British 
journals at this time, with the emphasis of 
the facetious suggestion that the reality of 
Shelley as writer was somewhat doubtful. 
This fact and the extreme scarcity of The 
Beacon today® justify the reprinting of the 
review. 

The Beacon was a weekly paper which 
appeared in Edinburgh on the first thirty- 
eight Saturdays of 1821.‘ Ignoring the 
activities of both Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine and The Edinburgh Magazine and 
Literary Miscellany (1785-1826), the editors 
of The Beacon proposed that their paper 
must fill ‘a place in the public favour, 
which in this city is at present wholly 
unoccupied ” by “ maintaining the Cause of 
Social Order, with the zeal which has 
hitherto belonged entirely to its enemies ”.° 
Taking its epigraph from Proverbs— 
“Remove not the ancient land mark, which 
thy fathers have set” (xxii: 28)—The 
Beacon was primarily concerned with 
political matters. But on occasion it 
reviewed works of contemporary literature. 
It condemned Southey’s “A Vision of 
Judgment” for its general subject, its 
apparent attempt to provoke attention, and 
its use of “ hexameter-verse ”.° It regarded 


1The reviewer attributes the piracy to William 
Benbow, whose printing of Queen Mab in 1821 
appeared with the name of William Baldwin and 

New York. See Newman Ivey White, The 
Unextinguished Hearth (Durham, North Carolina, 
1938), p. 368; George T. Goodspeed, ‘* The ‘ First 
American ’ Queen Mab”, Colophon, New Graphic 
Series No. 1 (spring 1939), pp. 25-33; White, 
Shelley (London, 1947), I, 696, II, 614. 

For lists and descriptions of other contempor- 
ary reviews of these poems, see White, The 
Unextinguished Hearth. 

5In the United States, for example, the only file 
of The Beacon listed by the ULS is that in the 
Yale University Library. 
mn 1 (January 6, 1821)—No. 38 (September 22, 

5“ Prospectus of an Edinburgh Weekly News- 

Papers, To be called The Beacon re a 

r. Southey’s New Poem ” , The Beacon, No. 
ry (March 24, 1821), p. 95. 
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Hazlitt with something worse than con- 
tempt.’ Toward Byron its attitude was more 
balanced: despite objections to terza rima, 
The Beacon found “The Prophecy of 
Dante” “a piece of poetry replete with 
power and beauty”; and pointing to the 
many dramatic defects found in Marino 
Faliero, it admitted “the excellence of this 
production as a poem”.® 

In Shelley, however, ‘the editors of The 
Beacon found nothing with which to sympa- 
thize. They had remarked in their Pros- 
pectus, ‘“ The foundations of Freedom have 
been shaken by persons who boast of the 
exclusive possession of generous and liberal 
sentiments ... They have regarded the 
Throne and the Altar as the proper object 
of vulgar insult.” Their review leaves no 
doubt that they regarded Shelley as one 
among the worst of these: 


A work of the most outrageous blas- 
phemy, and the most loathsome indecency, 
has just appeared under this title [Queen 
Mab]. The name of the author prefixed 
is Percy Bysshe Shelley, a name which 
most of our readers may remember to 
have seen associated with Lord Byron’s in 
the History of the Concoction of the 
Vampyre, that imposture which the Noble 
Poet so earnestly disclaimed at first, and 
the greater part of which he either pirated 
or adopted in the fragment annexed to 
his Mazeppa. This same name, Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, will be remembered by 
all who have had the great misfortune of 
meeting with a dramatic poem entitled the 
‘““Cenci”, a sample of the manufacture of 
hell, woven in the tissue of crimes, of 
which parricide is the least, and that on 
which the piece turns is one never before 
conceived by a human mind before 
damnation, and which it would be heavy 
guilt to point to by a direct or indirect 
allusion. 

It is to be hoped that no such person 
as Percy Bysshe Shelley, the author, 
exists, and that the atrocious poetry 
committed in his name is but the well- 
intended device of some fiery moralist, 
who employs the name of Lord Byron’s 
friend and pupil to show, by a species of 
‘Table Talk’’’, No. 


sos Hazlitt’s 16 (April 21, 
1821), p. 12 


* The ies of Dante, by Lord Byron” 
No. * Mgr 5, 1821), p. 143; * Marino Faliero, 


& Cc; Lord ” By ron. —London, Murray, 1821”, 
No. so (May 19, 1821), p. 159 
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reductio ad absurdum, the infernal portal 
to which his Lordship’s system pushed to 
its limit will necessarily lead. But if such 
be the case, never was a stronger illustra- 
tion of the danger of tampering with the 
arms of Satan, than the publication of 
Queen Mab presents. By whomsoever or 
for whatsoever purpose written, it has 
been safely pirated, (for to the product 
of crime our laws afford no protection), 
and is now publishing in a cheap form 
by Benbow, the former partner of 
Cobbett, the fellow labourer of Wooller, 
and the colleague of Mr. Hobhouse; with 
what designs the name and connexions of 
the publisher place beyond a doubt. In 
justification of what we say of Queen 
Mab, we shall quote two lines and a half 
of its most mitigated impiety, and it is 
with feelings of pain scarcely allayed by 
a strong sense of duty we transcribe so 
much. 

‘“ The name of God 

Has fenc’d about all crimes with holiness, 

Himself the creature of his worshippers.’’? 

We repeat it, this piece of Atheism is 
not an hundredth part in quantity of the 
same kind which the book contains. And 
in degree, it is the least abominable 
sample we could select. In respect to the 
politics and morality of Queen Mab, we 
can allow ourselves a greater liberty. 

Since we cannot avoid seeing such 
miscreants as the writer of this book, 
supposing it seriously written, it is pleasant 
to see them as extravagant upon questions 
where their folly and stupidity can only 
raise laughter, as upon those where their 
frantic drivellings provoke horror. We 
commend the following ‘“ Reformer’s 
Creed,” very seriously to the attention of 
Mr. Coke of Norfolk, to Mr. Lambton, to 
J. C. Curwen, Esq., and above all to Sir 
Francis Burdett, of the counties of Derby, 
Liecester [sic], Hants, Wilts, and Middle- 
sex, as well as of Westminster, baronet. 

“English reformers exclaim against 
sinecures,—but the true pension-list is the 
rent-roll of the landed proprietors: wealth 
is a power usurped by the few, to compel 
the many to labour for their benefit. The 
laws which support this system derive 
their force from the ignorance and 
credulity of its victims: they are a result 
of a conspiracy of the few against the 
many, who are themselves obliged to 


® Queen Mab, VII, 26-28. 
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purchase this pre-eminence by the loss of 
all real comfort.’’?° 

WILLIAM H. MarsHALt. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
10 Notes on Queen Mab, V, 93-94. 


A NOTE ON SOLOMON AND 
SATURN II, 449 (MENNER EDITION) 


THE two most recent editions of Solomon 
and Saturn present two different 
arrangements of these lines: 


(Menner edition, 449-450) 

afielde hine 54 under foldan scéatas, 
heht hine d4ér feeste gebindan. 
Det sindon [da féondas] 
feohtad on:' 

(Dobbie edition, 459-460) 
afielde hine da 
heht hine der feste gebindan. 
sindon da usic feohtad on.” 


Det 


The Menner edition incorporates into the | 


text the aivision and emendation proposed 
by Holthausen (Angl. Beibl., XXI. 175), 
Holthausen’s arrangement is the most 
satisfactory one in that line 449 becomes a 
typical expanded line with double allitera- 
tion in the first half-line and single allitera- 
tion in the second half-line.* There is 
further support for Holthausen’s conjecture. 
Since the vast majority of expanded lines in 
Old English poetry possess an alliterative 
pattern that is borne by three words, it is 
not surprising that a few of these alliterative 
triads are also found in expanded lines, 
perhaps indicating alliterative formulas. 
One such triad ([nyd] ... nearu .. . nipa) 
is found in The Rune Poem 27, with reversed 
order (nidum neah . . . nyde) in Judith 287, 
and with another order (nearwan nid... 
niede) in Genesis B 697 (not an expanded 
line). That the same three words are found to- 
gether in different patterns within different 
contexts suggests that these alliterative triads 
are primarily conventions of sound rather 
than of meaning. Thus the triad in 
Maxims I 37, (eadig . .. eple . . earm) is 
paralleled by another in Christ III 1496 


1 The Poetical Dialogues of Solomon and Saturn, 
%. Robert J. Menner (New York, 1941), pp. 101- 


Oe The AoaheSeeee Poetic Records, ed. G. P. 
Speer ope E. V. K. Dobbie (New York, 1931-53), 


. vd. 47. 

3Cf. John C. Pope, The Rhythm of Beowulf 
(New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 
1942), p. 155. Pope counts 429 first half-lines with 
double I rg 
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(earm... edle . . . eadig), and the triad 
(mede .. . miclan . . . mod) in Guthlac Il 
1110 is paralleled in sound by Genesis 2168 
(meda... micla... mod), the latter analogy 
justified by the fact that mede and meda 
are almost homophonic. Yet another triad 
(Dol... dryhten . . . dead) is found both in 
Maxims I 35, and in The Seafarer 106, 
although this parallel probably indicates a 
direct literary borrowing rather than a 
formula. What is of most interest to our 
problem, the afielde ... foldan .. . feste 
triad in Solomon and Saturn 449 is 
paralleled by another alliterative triad in an 
expanded line in The Dream of the Rood: 

feallan to foldan sceatum, ac ic sceolde 

feste standan. (43) 
Although we may refuse to accept Holt- 
hausen’s emendation and merely recognize 
the possibility of a lacuna in line 450, the 
alliterative triad of line 449, paralleled by 
the triad in The Dream of the Rood 43, 
lends weight to Menner’s acceptance of 
Holthausen’s linear division, 

RoBEeRT H. HOPKINS. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


NOTES AND CORRECTIONS ON 
‘THE MAKING OF THE AUDEN 
CANON’, BY J. W. BEACH 


QOME of the difficulties in reading Mr. 
" Beach’s book (Minnesota U.P., 1957) 
arise from a lack of correlation in the notes. 
For instance, he writes an appendix on 
Auden’s juvenilia without mentioning 
Woods in Rain, the earliest published poem, 
and the reader thinks he may have missed 
it, but, if the reader turns to p. 298, in the 
last note he will find that Mr. Beach has 
not seen it. Throughout the book footnotes 
to the text are not always cumulated in the 
bibliographical appendices which give the 
history of most of the poems. 

However the following are, I believe, 
definite additions and corrections. 

_ Pp. 36,287. January 1, 1931. First pub- 
lished in Dope, 1, New Year, 1932. 

p. 42,206. The Double Man preceded 
New Year Letter not vice versa. Publication 
dates are 21 March 1941 and May 1941. 

p. 59,212. At the Grave of Henry James 
was first published in Horizon, iii, 18, June 
1941 not Partisan Review. 

_p. 80. The airman symbol is, surely, the 
liberated man, independent of class and 
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society, who acts as a ‘clinical’ observer. 

p. 82,296. Well, Milder, if that's the way 
you're feeling. This was dropped in the 
second edition of The Orators in 1934, not 
in 1945. 

p. 115. Interview. This poem was re- 
printed in the Westminster magazine, xxiv, 
1, Spring-Summer, 1935. 

p. 116. Communist Manifesto. For 1948 
read 1848. 

p. 123. Foxtrot froma Play. Part of this 
was reprinted in The Ascent of F 6. 

p. 161. New Oxford Outlook was a 
periodical not an anthology. 

p. 166. Lehmann’s quotation is taken 
from an article by Isherwood in New Verse, 
26-27, p. 4. 

p. 181. Michael, you shall be renowned. 
This is not in the first English edition of the 
play. There are three printed versions of 
The Ascent of F 6; the first English edition, 
the American edition, and the second 
English edition. All differ from each other. 
The respective publication dates are 24 
September 1936, 8 March 1937, and late 
March 1937. There are, generally speaking, 
only differences of arrangement between the 
American edition and the second English 
edition. 

p. 203. Mr. Auden informs me that when 
Delia: or a Masque of Night was set up, a 
page of the manuscript was, by accident, 
omitted. 

p. 233. J Believe. Auden’s contribution 
to this book needs to be read in conjunction 
with his contribution to Modern Canterbury 
Pilgrims, ed. J. A. Pike (London, 1956). 

p. 263. Punctuation. Mr. Auden informs 
me that he only uses this as an indication 
of how a poem should read. Any revisions 
indicate his own forgetfulness and second 
attempts. Mr. Beach does not note the 
most violent revision of all, Spain. 

p. 285. Are you there? First published 
in Harper's Bazaar, 74th year, 2749, 15 
March 1941. Blessed Event. First published 
in Harpers Bazaar, 72nd year, 2731, 
December 1939. But I Can't. First pub- 
lished in Vice Versa, i, 2, Jan.-Feb. 1941. 
Christmas 1940. First published in Decision, 
i, 2, February 1941 and reprinted in 
Horizon, iii, 16, April 1941. 

p. 286. Edward Lear. First published in 
the Times Literary Supplement (Spring book 
number), 25 March 1939. Hell. First pub- 
lished in Harper's Bazaar, 73rd year, 2732, 
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January 1940. In Memory of Ernst Toller. 
First published in New Writing, n.s.3, 
Christmas 1939. 

p. 287. Leap before you Look. First pub- 
lished in Decision, i, 4, April 1941. 

p. 287. Mundus et Infans. First pub- 
lished in Commonweal, vol. 37, 23 October 
1942. 

p. 288. Paysage Moralisé. Also re- 
printed from the Criterion in pamphlet form 
by Frederic Prokosch in an edition of 
approximately six copies. Spain. First 
published as a separate pamphlet in May 
1937. This is not noted here, but on p. 301. 
There are revisions in the later printings. 
Spring 1940. First published in Horizon, i, 
7, July 1940. 

p. 289. The Labyrinth. First published 
in Vice Versa, i, 1, November-December 
1940. The Model. First (?) published in 
Harper's Bazaar, 79th year, 2800, April 
1945. The poem appeared in the Collected 
Poetry which was published on the 5th April 
1945. 

p. 291. VUITI. Song for St. Cecilia’s Day. 
First published in Harper's Bazaar, 74th 
year, 2759, December 1941. It was reprinted 
in pamphlet form by Caroline Newton for 
Christmas 1941 in an edition of 250 copies. 
XXVIII. Say this city has ten million souls. 
First published in New Writing, n.s.3, 
Christmas 1939. 

p. 292. XXXII. The single creature leads 
a partial life. First (?) published in Harper's 
Bazaar, 79th year, 2800, April 1945. [See 
the note on The Model above. This is a 
similar case.] 

p. 301. Poems. London, Faber & Faber, 
1934 and October 1935. I cannot trace any 
English editions of Auden’s poems with 
these dates, nor have Faber & Faber men- 
tioned them when I have been in correspon- 
dence with them. 

It is not to be supposed that this list of 
additions is by any means complete. 


B. C. BLOOMFIELD. 


College of S. Mark and S. John, 
London, S.W.10. 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILEY 
(Continued from cciv. 181) 

Mon. Sth. Did not dine till 5 tho’ My Lord 
did not come but was expected. See Miss 


Stanley in the Park where I walkd with 
Miss Hayes & Hunter. 
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Tued, 6th. My Lord did not come to see 
the Gents: that waited upon Him to day, 
walkd in the Park with Langford, Miss 
Wares, & Miss Wood. I bow’d to Miss 
Stanley & Bate, but did not go & join them 
which is not at all necessary, & tho’ | 
believe She cares not a fig for me, yet 
Women, & indeed Men too, like to be bowed 
to & courted & taken much Notice of. | 
think Her still a pretty Girl, but not that 


She would make a proper Wife for me. | 


Miss Walker seems to promise the fairest 
at present but it is very difficult ever to see 
Her, except at Chapel, where I may every 
Sunday, but can’t cleverly say any Thing 
before The Old Cats there. 
very civil, & so are the Far & Mor. not that 
I am sure they would approve of me or my 
poor Fortune. slipt to Mr. Moran’s & in 
going Home to Tea see Miss Westons at 
the Gate who laughed out loud as | passed. 
The eldest alters a good deal. 


Wed. 7th. My Lord comes to the Office. 
’tis remarkable. He has not been since 
Saturday at the Office. He disobliges some 
People, that come to see Him by keeping 
them waiting a long Time & then don't 
come at last. 


Frid. 9th. So busy all Day that we were 
forced to dine at the Office. & I did not get 
Home till 7. a good mornings Work from 
10. to be in constant employ. 


Sat. 10th. Easter Eve. Walkd with Miss 
Hayes & Miss Hunter in the Park, & drank 
Tea & played at Quadrille with Them & 
Miss Rogers at Mrs. Barton’s. Miss Rogers 
a good natured pretty Girl, but Hayes & 
Hunter will spoil Her. 


Easter Sunday April 11th. At Chapel this 
Mg. where I see Miss Walker, who said 
they should take a Walk in the Park, where 
after walking with Mr. Watkins** I joined, 
Miss Walker who said, they were going to 
Wandsworth next week for the Summer, 
which I don’t much like as I fear I shall not 
have an Opportunity of telling her what I 
want, & what I am now resolved about, for 
She is a pretty sensible Girl, and thought so 
by every Body besides She has been brought 
up in a different Manner from the young 


34 John Watkins and F. Reynolds, clerks at 
Treasury. 
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People of this Age. I afterwards walkd 
with Sally Arnold who desired to speak to 
me, poor Thing she would be as fond as 
any Thing. Drank Tea at Lord Lindores 
where Miss Hunter came in. 


Easter Monday. 12th. Lord Egremont*® has 
the Head ache still, a bad Symptom in his 
Illness. Lord Granby with My Lord till 
4. and tho’ a Holiday with Every Body we 
were at the Office till that Time, as a Dutch 
Mail arrived At the Bedford see Capt. 
Howard Reynolds & Pigot there. this aftern 
bowed to pretty Miss Walker at the Window. 


Easter Tuey. 13th. My Lord did not come 
to see Mr. Lovell today, this disobliges 
People must hurt His Lordship in some 
People’s Opinion, Jenkinson don’t give 
Himself much Trouble about It, if He does 
not know the People. 


Wed. 14th. Mr. Morin was saying last 
Week to me that Mr. Weston wanted 
nothing for Himself, but had now an 
Oppory of providing for his Family, & 
quoted as an Instance of his not failing in 
It, the Living of 500 £ he has lately got for 
his Son. played at Quadrille with Mrs. 
Hoskins, Armitage & Mor & won 2s. 6d. at 
it. Mrs, Hoskins don’t play genteel. 


Thur. 15th. See Hayes & Hunter in the 
Park. Mr. Wace & I took a Walk this Evg. 
in Hyde Park & the new Buildings. He says 
we must always work together as we agree 
best in our Dispositions, I must beg his 
Pardon for that, as I hope I am not quite 
so dishonest an one as he is. I wonder, 
when I look at Him, how he can ever be one 
moment quiet after what he has done to his 
Bror. & the poor Reflection his evil conduct 
must give him, when he considers the Time 
of Day, his Place of Labour & little Profit 
in the Office. 


Fri. 16th. Walkd in the Park with Mr. 
Schutz who told me Miss Stanley had her 
Ball last Monday. He & Royer were there, 
if I had been asked, I should have went 
perhaps but out of sheer civility, but not 
for any Thing else, so they might have made 
the Compts. not that, as God’s my Judge, I 
desire to be great there again. I see enough 


‘5 Charles Wyndham, Earl of Egremont, Sec. of 
State South Dept. 
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the night of Royers Ball & the next night I 
went to see her after It, at her Father’s & 
heard of Mr. Wace how she behaved there 
tho’ I thought tolerably decent, that I never 
desire after that any family Connection, & 
indeed long before that, for I think her 
Behaviour to me from the list. Time I 
see her, has not been proper in any shape, 
particularly the message she gave Mr. Farrel 
for me before I had declared or said any 
Thing to Her. but such is the Forwardness 
of this Age. 1 despise It all most sincerely 
and do not doubt but I could & shall be 
truly happy with my dear Miss Walker, if 
we can bring Matters to the Issue I now 
wish them, for I behold in her an agreeable 
good sensible Girl & one not addicted to the 
Coqueteries of the modern Filles. 1 walkd 
with Miss Hayes & Hunter in the Park Mrs. 
Blondeau joined them. As Dinner was not 
ready at Home where they really are not 
too formal, I dined at the Chop House & 
called at Mr. Larpent & took Him with me 
to Ranelagh he was obliged to go home 
early. I must say Ranelagh is a Place that 
diverts me as well as any I know, as you 
have always good Company. 


Sat. 17th. calld on Farrel who was upon 
Guard & walkd with Him in the Park 
Penning joined us but I took no Notice no 
more than I did in the Evg. for I met in the 
Park with Farrel, which was the Ist after- 
noon of walking there. After which I went 
to my Office. 


Sun. 18th. At Chapel see Miss Walker 
there & her Family. She said She did not 
like to dine so soon as she could not walk 
in the Park, I afterwards met Her going to 
Lincoln’s Inn with Her Father & Mor. She 
said they were going round that way to the 
Place they were to dine at. took a Walk to 
Lord Godolphin’s Bench where I sat & 
walkd with Carbonnel & Ludby. calld at 
Mrs, Walkers but found them out. Indeed 
I had not Hopes of meeting them at dinner, 
I call’d in Truth to leave a Lr. for Her but 
had not the Courage. I called at Mrs. 
Wares & Miss Sophia Ways in Cannon 
Street, but found them all out. walkd in 
the Green Park afterwards with Miss Woods 
& Butchers which was very pleasant, & much 
Coy in the Lower Park for so early a Time 
of the year. had some Tea at the Smyrna, 
where I see Mr. Perreau the Apothecary. 
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Mon. 19th. My lord came to Day. Mrs. 
Prince dined with us today, as she did yest 
She has not been in Town 3 years & e’n 
before. took a Turn in the Park this Mg. 
with Miss Betenson who was very civil, & I 
see after into Her Coach. met Miss Cuire 
in going Home to Dinner thro’ the Park 
this Mg. & tho’ I passed within an Inch of 
her She took no Notice. to humble her 
Pride, or to show Her I don’t regard Her 
or her airs, I shall pass within 1/2 an Inch 
of Her for the future without taking any 
Notice too. 


Tues. 20th. My lord not at the Office, 
but many Gents waited on His Ldp. 
I took a Walk in Kensington Gardens, & 
sat down in the Park with Lord Lindores & 
Coll. Furbar, Miss Stanley & Miss Bate 
passed to whom I just bow’d. I sat at Home 
with my Grandt & supped in her Room. 
Mor. & Sist at Mrs. Hoskins. 


Wed. 2ist. Mrs. Prince my Grand Mor & 
Mrs. Armitage all went over the Bridges for 
an airing. I cald upon Geo. this afternoon, 
who they told me at the Wardrobe he had 
not been there 2 or 3 days. Thats very bad 
in Him, but he will be idle tho’ he is so very 
poor. Which is the natural consequence of 
It. He was not at Home. so I drank Tea 
with Mrs, Godfrey a poor Thing indeed, & 
Miss Beten. They asked me if I was at 
Stanley’s Ball, that they had known the 
Family a great while etc. I met Mr. Stanley 
this Mg. both going & returning by Somer- 
set House upon the same spot twice. walkd 
in the Park with Miss Hayes Hunter & 
Rogers this Evg. which was pleasant delayed 
by Mr. Jenkinson writing notes till near 10 
always something to do there. 


Thurs. 22nd. Great Talk of the Quantity 
of Paper we use. Mr. Shadwell spoke to 
Mr. Weston, & I hope we shall have it put 
upon a good Footing. I do not like so much 
Aeconomy. but I know from whence it 
all proceeds. It is a bad Extreme as all see. 
Mr. & Mrs. Seddon & Mrs. Hoskins drank 
Tea with us & played at Quadrille I staid to 
be diverted by them. 


Fri. 23rd. Last Sunday Night had a dis- 
agreeable Dream about Jack’s being dead & 
laid out in my Cloaths. Drank Tea at My 
Bror. Geoe who I pity very much that He 
would not take my advice & save a Bit of 
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Bread. He talks much of the Hardships ip 
his Office but he must submit to them 4 
every Thing else. The Girls were there by 
I did not speak to them nor have for this 
Fortnight nor shall till they can behave 
with Decency. Since last Monday the 
Trees are all come out with leaves & look 
very like Summer. 


Sat. fine Weather! quite Summer! Break. 
fasted with Mr. Farrel in his new Lodgings, 
we walkd in the Park I sat down with § 
Peter Fenhoulet walkd with My Mor, out, 
In the Evg. took a Walk in the Park, after 
seeing Mrs. Lorphelin at Leicester House, 


Sun. At Chapel but did not see Miss 
Walkers there, so I conclude she is gone out 
of Town with her Family as she talked of 
going. I must say I am sorry for It. walkd 
in the Park with Miss Sally Arnold who 
came & joined me then with Farrel, just 
bowed to Miss Bate & Stanley. had Coffee 
at the Smyrna & walkd in the Park this Evg. 
which was as pleasant as the day had been 
delightful with Miss Wares & their Brors. 
they chatted very familiarly & set me Home 
in a Coach. Old Mr. Sands died at 11. this 
Mg. as He was dressing Himself, intending 
going to Church but how shortsighted are 
us poor Mortals. 


Mon. A great large old Bow Window post 
of Mrs. Collier’s Lodgings situated in the 
Flower Garden fell down, but providentially 
did no Harm. My Mor. got a bad Cold 
which every Body has owing to the change 
of Weather. 


Tue. My Lord not at the Office. calld at 
Farrel’s this Evg. who had Coy. at Supper. 


Wed. Breakfasted with Farrel, the Dean of 
Salisbury is his opposite Neighbour & told 
me at the Office he had seen me this Mg. 
I said I had seen Him but did not know he 
see me, if I thought he had, I should have 
done myself the Honor to have bowed to 
him. He is always very civil. 


Thur. My Mor. not better. Fetherston & 
I dined at Mr. Shadwell’s & took a Walk in 
the Park this Evg. where I see Morrison 
with 3 Ladies, 


Frid. Man the Messenger arrived from 
Prussia & a Dutch Mail. drank Tea with 
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Mr. Farrel, & he & I & Mr. Gray of 
Artillery went to Deans Street concert for 
Signora Cousin’s Benefit supped at Farrel’s. 


Saturday, May Ist. Breakfasted at Farrel’s 
with the same Coy. I supped with last 
Night & we went to the Exhibition in the 
Strand where I see Shadwell, I had seen It 
lat Thursday by myself. not so good as 
lat Year's was walkd by Vauxhall & so 
home by Miss Carson’s who I did not see. 
[ could not help reflecting upon the many 
Walks I have taken there staid till between 
4 & 5 for dinner, as usual which is much 
too late. Mrs. Horner died last Tuesday at 
her Lodgings the corner of Tavistock Street, 
poor Woman I see her not many Days 
before, Mr. Crisp who drank Tea with Us, 
said, her Daughter would be a Fortune of 
15000 £ & would advise me to make up to 
Her, & that I could but be refused. I must 
own I thought of It afterwards, but know 
not what to say to It, as I have Nothing to 
recommend, & even don’t know Her. I 
could wish & do sincerely wish myself well 
settled. but I have had no Opportunity as 
yet. Miss Walker went out of Town before 
I could see Her to sound Her, & others 
despise me as Stanley & Carson, but I am 
glad I am off there too. There is a Provi- 
dence that has conducted me hitherto in 
this World, which with the highest Gratitude 
I still submit myself to, not doubting but I 
shall be settled in Time. 


Sun. 2nd. At Chapel Mg. & afternoon. 
walked with Mr. Betenson this Mg. in the 
Park & in the Evg. with Miss Arnold. It 
rained about 6. & made it cold walking. 


Mon. 3rd. My Lord blooded today for the 
epidemical Cold with which Every Body is 
at this (time) afflicted. and carried off many. 
Poor Lady Charlotte Johnston died last 
Wednesday, 


Tue. 4th. No Levee today as My Lord did 
not come. At the Society’s Room with Mr. 
Larpent & walkd to C Street City with 
Him. Mrs. Cradock & Mrs, Crisp drank 
Tea & I played at Quadrille. Crisp has got 
sore eyes, & Mrs. Craddock as well as every 
Body else a bad cold. 


Wed. Sth. The 1st. Anniversary of my 
attendance up Stairs upon my Lord. Lady 
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Harrington having sent her Man for me 
before I got to the Office this Evg. I waited 
on her Ladyship & was immediately admitted. 
She was very civil & told Mr. Stanhope her 
Son that I was one of her children. 
returned to the Office & at Work till 9. This 
Mg. the Hearse & Mules were standing at 
Mrs. Horner’s door. 


Thurs. 6th. A Cold Day, very different 
from the fine Weather we have had & not 
a Family in Town without somebody being 
indisposed. I dined at Mr. Shadwell’s with 
Mr. Fetherston, & Mr. Shadwell’s 2 sons, it 
was the eldest Birthday. In the Haymarket 
see Mr. George Fryer, an old schoolfellow 
of mine at Hayes, standing at a door in a 
Serjeant’s coat, an officer who I asked about 
Him told me, He was in Major Nairne’s 
Batt” of Foot, & indeed, as He said, He had 
better Pretensions once. 


Fri. 7th. At the Office between 8 & 9. Mr. 
Martheille dind with us, & Mrs. Armitage 
who is not well but will always be upon 
our Backs. & we played at Quadrille at 
Night. 


HERRICK AND LATIN AUTHORS 


: is now improbable that there is much 

to add to the list of Herrick’s Latin 
sources’ says Mr. F. Kermode in the Review 
of English Studies, February 1958, p. 81, 
reviewing Mr. L. C. Martin’s edition of 
Herrick’s poetical works. Let a few addi- 
tions be given here. 

80. 2. 9 Now raignes the Rose. Cf. Martial 
X, 20. 20 cum regnat rosa (not noted by 
Martin; cited, without exact reference, by 
A. W. Pollard in his Muses’ Library edition, 
1898, I, 278). 

168. 1. 5-6 

Brave men can’t die ; whose Candid 
Actions are 
Writ in the Poets Endlesse-Kalendar : 
Whose velome, and whose volumne is 
the Skie. 
Cf. Horace, Odes IV, 8, 28-29 dignum laude 
uirum Musa uetat mori: caelo Musa beat. 

199. 4.2 No man exempted is from Death, 
or sinne. Cf. Horace, Satires I, 3, 68 uitiis 
nemo sine nascitur. 

224, 1, 4 Fates revolve no Flax th’ave 
spun. Cf. Statius, Thebais VII, 774-5 
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immitis scis nulla reuoluere Parcas stamina. 
aVey 
In this little Urne is laid ‘ 
Prewdence Baldwin (once my maid) 
From whose happy spark here let 
Spring the purple Violet. 
Cf. Persius I, 38-40: 


nunc non e manibus illis, 
nunc non e tumulo fortunataque fauilla 
nascentur uiolae? 


G. B. A. FLETCHER. 


Newcastle upon Tyne. 


SHIRLEY’S “THE CARDINAL ”: 
SOME PROBLEMS AND CRUCES 


‘THOUGH the substantive text of Shirley’s 

revenge tragedy, The Cardinal,’ raises 
relatively few textual problems, there is at 
least one difficulty in the play with which 
the editors of currently used texts have dealt 
inadequately and another with which they 
have failed to deal at all. The first of these 
arises in connection with some confusing 
stage directions in Act III. The comic scene 
(in prose) in which the servants under 
Antonio’s management prepare to act a play 
for the duchess’s wedding celebration flows 
directly into a solemn court scene (in verse) 
at which a group of masquers present a 
different nuptial entertainment—the strata- 
gem by which (in the tradition of Kyd’s 
Spanish Tragedy) the bridegroom Alvarez 
is murdered and Columbo thus revenged 
upon the duchess. Although there is actually 
no lapse of time or change of place between 
the two episodes, Q indicates a cleared 
stage, perhaps to emphasize, as the switch 
from prose to verse does, a transition from 
comic to tragic matter. Gifford and all later 
editors have emended the stage direction at 
this point to make Antonio the liaison, but 
nothing in the context requires Antonio’s 
presence during the masquers’ episode. On 
the contrary one would expect him to be 


1 The play (written 1641) was first printed for 
Robinson and Moseley in an octavo collection of 
Six New Playes (London, 1653)—hereafter referred 
to as “Q”’. It was not reprinted until The Rev. 
Alexander Dyce included it in The Dramatic Works 
and Poems of James Shirley, Now First Collected: 
With Notes By the Late William Gifford, Esq... ., 
6 vols. (London, 1833), V, 271-352. Gifford was 
sole editor of The Cardinal, and all subsequent 
editors have been heavily indebted to him. 
quote from the Harvard Library copy of Q 
throughout. 
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absent since he is not only responsible for 
organizing the servants’ interlude, now 
merely postponed because the visiting 
masquers take precedence, but is himself to 
act a part in it. 

An ambiguity in the stage directions of 
the masquing scene proper drew Gifford into 
further confusion. The masquers “ead in 
Alvarez’’, i.e. lead him offstage? and three 
lines later “‘ bring in Alvarez dead”, ig. 
bring his body onstage; Gifford and three 
of his followers,* apparently misreading the 
text, omit the first direction entirely and 
insert the necessary exit earlier in the scene, 
The fact that Q specifies five masquers at 
their first entrance and only four at their 
re-entry also baffled both Gifford and Gosse 
who emended the “ four ” to “ five ”’ in their 
failure to realize that one of the masquers 
must remain offstage so that his “ habit” 
may be used to dress Alvarez’ corpse. It 
will be readily seen that slight difficulties 
have been compounded by an old-fashioned 
editor’s preference for changing the text 
rather than explaining it.* 

Any modern producer of Shirley’s play 
would encounter one further problem, no 
awareness of which any available edition 
reflects—the identification of the three 
comic servants referred to as Rogero, 
Jaques, and Pedro with the speech-headings 
in Q, which simply indicate the servants by 
number, first through fifth. The text, as we 
have it, permits certain deductions. Rogero 
is certainly the fifth servant who enters later 
than the others in search of his head-piece 
(Sig. [C 7]), for the first servant reminds 


2“*Tead in’ may have been unambiguous in 
seventeenth- Am. theatrical usage; cf. similar 
directions in Shirley’s The Ball III, i (Dramatic 
veo 39) and The Triumph of Beauty (Works 

3 Edmund Gosse ed. (Mermaid Series), The Best 
Plays of James Shirley oy 1888), pp. 357- 
436 and H. R. Walley and J. H. Wilson eds., Early 
Seventeenth-Century Plays 1600-1642 (New York, 
1930), pp. 1056-1117. The editors of more recent 
American anthologies have restored the original 
stage-direction without comment, but Gifford’s 
version (particularly in England) is still much relied 
upon. 

“It should, however, be pointed out that Gifford 
could sometimes be right where Shirley was 
apparently mistaken. Gifford’s transposition of 
the speech-headings in a dialogue between Valeria 
and Celinda (I, ii; Sig. [B 4v]) is quite necessary 
since the original inconsistency could not con- 
ceivably have been allowed to stand in performance 
and we know from the title page of Six New 
Playes that The Cardinal was “‘ acted at the Private 
House in BLACK FRYERS with great Applause”. 
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Antonio on the next page that “ Rogero 
wants a head”, and Jaques, since he denies 
Antonio’s suggestion that he has the lost 
head-piece (Sig. [C 7]), must be the fourth 
servant. Both the first and third servants 
mention a Pedro (Sigs. [C 6%] and [C 7] 
respectively) whom one would expect, by 
process Of elimination, to be the second 
servant. But this is impossible. The second 
grvant is obviously the “ blue mute” (Sig. 
(C 6"}), ie. the player assigned the silent 
role of a servant,’ while Pedro is to play “a 
foolish Lord” who “may wear what lace 
he please” (Sig. [C 6%]). Actually Shirley 
has compounded this confusion since the 
“mute” is apparently to speak after all as 
we gather from his confession that he can’t 
“remember to say a strong line indeed in 
the whole Comedy but when the Chamber- 
maid kisses the Captain” (Sig. [C 7]). Q 
does not specify the number of servants who 
enter with Antonio at the beginning of the 
scene, but we know that the cast of the 
interlude which never gets performed 
exceeds six,° for Antonio plans to take part 
and there are parts for ‘“‘ women ” (probably 
boys) in addition to the men. Pedro must 
therefore be one of the non-speaking 
servants whose importance to Shirley’s scene 
(he breaks five buttons getting into his 
costume) is pantomimic. 

These confusions, some of which at least 
proceed from indefiniteness or minor incon- 
sistencies in the mind of a prolific play- 
wright who may very well have written 
hastily under the pressure of deadlines, 
betray the authorial nature of the manu- 
script which must lie behind the printed 
copy. If The Cardinal had been printed 
from a prompt copy of the King’s Men or 
some other document which had seen 
theatrical use, we might expect greater 
clarity on points so intimately related to 
actual production. Incidentally, since the 
problems here raised are far from unique in 
the works of seventeenth-century dramatists 
—perhaps, in certain instances, even typical 
—the above sampling speaks out for our 
need of reliable, critically exact editions of 
Renaissance drama. 


CHARLES R. FORKER. 
University of Wisconsin. 


5 Blue was the usual colour of a servant’s livery. 

*Note however that Gifford (and some more 
recent editors) alter the opening stage direction to 
tead “Enter Antonio and four Servants’’, which 
Must be wrong. 
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(THE NEW ENGLAND COMPANY.— 

I am writing a history of the Company 
for Propagation of the Gospel in New 
England (or the New England Company, 
as it is now called) during the American 
colonial period. The records are scattered, 
the major part being deposited at the Guild- 
hall Library, London, but one or more items 
being amongst the collections of the 
Bodleian Library, the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society and the Alderman Library of the 
University of Virginia. I should be most 
grateful to any of your readers who could 
inform me of the whereabouts of any other 


items. WILLIAM KELLAWAY. 
2 Grove Terrace, London, N.W.5. 


BARON FRANZ VON VETSERA.—A 

Baron Franz von Vetsera was killed at 
Kukli, Hungary, on 22 October 1915, while 
serving as a captain in the Nadasdy 
Hussars, Austro-Hungarian Army. How 
was he related to the notorious Baroness 
Mary Vetsera, who died at Mayerling with 
Crown Prince Rudolph? 


WILFRED K. HOLDEN. 


HENRY OGG FORBES.—I am writing a 

biography and review of Dr. Henry 
Ogg Forbes, well-known as an explorer and 
naturalist during the last century in the East 
Indies, New Guinea, Peru and Socotra. He 
died at Selsey, Sussex, in 1932, leaving a 
large number of unpublished notes, diaries 
and journals which I am trying to trace. I 
would be very pleased to have any informa- 
tion about Dr, Forbes or the whereabouts of 


his papers. E. W. Dawson. 
c/o New Zealand Scientific Office, 


B.C.S.O., Africa House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


DPICKENS.—F. G. Kitton in his Charles 

Dickens by Pen and Pencil (1890-1892) 
reproduces six signed indents or call slips 
which Dickens made out in the early 1830s 
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while pursuing a course of reading at the 
British Museum. On these slips Dickens 
usually wrote the following information: 
author, title, place of publication, date of 
publication, size of volume, number of 
volumes, and date of withdrawal. Kitton 
states that many similar slips have survived 
and are in the hands of collectors, yet so far 
as I can tell, the ones he reproduces are the 
only examples known. 

Does anyone have information regarding 
other slips? The location or contents of 
such slips would help me in connection with 
a book I am writing on Dickens. 


Harry STONE. 
Department of English, 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 


ARDS ON COOKERY.—Does any 
reader know of the whereabouts of 
either of the decks of cards on cookery 
advertised by J. Lenthall (advt. reproduced 
as Plate 76a in Schreiber, ‘ Playing 
Cards .. .” Vol. I), as X. Cookery and 
Pastry Cards ... and XI. Carving Cards. ... 
J. HAROLD WAYLAND. 

(Professor of Applied Mechanics) 

California Institute of Technology, 

Pasadena, California. 


DR. JOHN SNOW.—I am anxious to trace 

the whereabouts of a bust of my 
ancestor John Snow, M.D. (1813-1858), 
which is known to have been in the possession 
of his uncle, a Mr. Empson of Bath. I 
would be most grateful for any information 
that your readers may be able to give to me. 


R. G. SNow. 


20 Ashfield Avenue, 
Kingsheath, Birmingham, 14. 


“MPHE ELECTRIC HEDGE.”—In 

first act of Part IV of Back to 
Methuselah, Shaw’s Elderly Gentleman 
refers to Kipling as the writer who is “ said 
to have invented the electric hedge”. I 
should be greatly obliged if any of your 
readers who are familiar with the work of 
Kipling can explain the allusion. 


H. M. GEDULD. 
86 Chapter Road, Willesden, N.W.2. 


the 
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Replies 





ROWLAND WATKINS _ AND 

ANDREW MARVELL (cciii. 531)— 
In this note it is suggested that Marvell 
borrowed certain phrases as similes in his 
poem The Nymph Complaining for the 
Death of her Fawn from the Rev. Rowland 
Watkins’ poem The Holy Maid. The pos. 
sibility that both writers were drawing on 
the same source is not considered, but it 
seems to be the more probable explanation, 
as the description of the Beloved in The 
Holy Maid is composed largely of direct 
quotations from the description of the 
Bridegroom in The Song of Solomon, 
chapter V, verses 10-13. The first line of 
each couplet is slightly adapted from the 
Bible, the second line is Watkins’ comment 
on it: eg., Verse 10 of The Song of 
Solomon is “My beloved is white and 
ruddy”, Watkins writes “My Beloved’s 
white and ruddy ”. 


We may assume that Watkins did not | ¢ 


regard this as plagiarism; he expected his 
readers to recognize the scriptural quota- 
tions and to be edified by them. The trans- 
lators of the Authorized Version of the 
Bible in their headings to the chapters and 
pages interpreted this enigmatic book of 


the Old Testament as a prophetic allegory of | 


Christ and his Church, He the Bridegroom 


and the Church the Bride, and naturally the | 
Rev. Rowland Watkins accepted this inter- | 


pretation. 

Marvell did not use the Christian- 
allegorical interpretation of The Song of 
Solomon as his nymph is pagan and wor- 
ships Diana, but in writing a poem in which 
one of the leading characters is a fawn, he 
might have memories, perhaps subconscious, 
of The Song, as it it almost the only poem in 
English in which deer are regarded not as 
beasts of the chase, but as beautiful and 
lovable. The adjuration “by the roes and 
by the hinds of the field ” occurs three times. 
The Bridegroom is compared to a roe or a 
young hart three times, the bride’s breasts 
are compared to two young roes that are 
twins. ‘To lie among the lilies” or “he 
feedeth among the lilies” are recurrent 
phrases in slightly different forms. The 
description of the Fawn in Marvell’s poem 
“lilies without, roses within ”, is reminiscent 
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of “I am the rose of Sharon and I am the 


| lily of the valleys ” (Song, II, 1). 


The attempt to draw a parallel between 
the two poems causes a certain amount of 
distortion to both. The Holy Maid is 
always busy—she writes, reads, spins and 
prays. The Nymph has many idle hours. 
The Holy Maid will not accept “ Ribands, 
Gloves, a Watch or Ring”, from any young 
man who attempts to win her love. The 
Nymph accepts the white Fawn from 
Sylvius, although he tells her it is a love 
token. The Holy Maid rejects all sexual 
love from mortal men. The Nymph loves 
Sylvius; he deserts her, she does not reject 
him, and though she is grieved by his incon- 
stancy, she continues to think of him with 
tenderness; meanwhile she consoles herself 
by playing with his gift, the Fawn. The 
Holy Maid dedicates herself to Christ, and 
feels in a mystical ecstasy that she shares 
His Crucifixion and Resurrection. The 
Nymph declares that as Sylvius is incon- 
stant and the Fawn has been killed, she will 
die herself, as soon as she has caused to be 
erected an elaborate memorial to herself 
and the Fawn. 

‘This comparison shows the _ totally 
different atmosphere of the two poems. 
Watkins is entirely serious throughout, and 
builds up to the climax of the deepest 
religious mysteries. Marvell intends to 
arouse no deeper emotion than pathos. His 
most serious theme comes at the beginning 
of the poem in the contrast between the 
wanton troopers who shoot the Fawn for 
sport, and the Nymph weeping over the 
dying creature. But a young girl crying over 
the death of a pet animal is pathetic, but no 
more. The Nymph herself knows that the 
Fawn would soon have left her if it had 
lived. Marvell moves gracefully farther 
and farther away from reality, and ends with 
the wholly fantastic description of the statue. 


Gateshead. M. H. Dopps. 


‘THE RIDDLE SONG IN “THE MER- 

CHANT OF VENICE” (cciii. 191-3). 
—Mr. P. L. Seng rehearsed the arguments 
for believing that Portia directs Bassanio to 
choose the lead casket by calling for the 
song ‘Tell me where is Fancy bred’, with 
its rhymes on ‘lead’ and ‘bell’. He then 
compared the quibbling verses of Love’s 
Labour's Lost, IV.ii.58-63, and argued that 
if Shakespeare could make Holofernes some- 
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thing affect the letter, the odds were that he 
could make Portia do likewise. Having pro- 
vided this doubtful analogy, Mr. Seng con- 
cluded that the song ‘enabled Bassanio to 
chose reality’ and so win Portia, assuring 
us that it would be a ‘charming’ fault in 
that lady if she broke the conditions of her 
father’s will and her own vow of some fifty 
lines earlier. 

But the problem is not so simple as Mr. 
Seng presents it. We should also note that 
before the song in the quarto edition (which 
textual scholars believe to be based, directly 
or through a transcript, on Shakespeare’s 
autograph copy’) there is the stage-direction: 

A Song the whilst Bassanio comments 

on the caskets to himselfe. (I1L.ii.62) 

This surely implies that Bassanio pays atten- 
tion only to the caskets; there seems to be no 
other reason for the precise wording. And 
it also directs us to one consideration which 
would cause Shakespeare to introduce a 
song at this point in the play, namely that 
by so doing he would avoid a recital of the 
inscriptions on the caskets which the 
audience has already heard twice, from 
Arragon and Morocco.? Mr. Seng and 
others would argue that Bassanio’s words on 
conclusion of the song: 

So may the outward shows be least 

themselves. .. . 
are his reaction to the song; but the stage- 
direction shows that they are rather the 
necessary continuation of his own *com- 
ments on the caskets’. Moreover this single 
line is not all Bassanio says; he debates his 
choice for another thirty-four lines which 
would be a very odd waste of time if he 
believed that the song had given him the 
secret. 

The song prevents a third recital of twice- 
told facts, dignifies and heightens the 
dramatic context (as do ‘those dulcet 
sounds in break of day That creep into the 
dreaming bridegroom's ear”’), and prepares 
the audience for Bassanio’s following speech 

in such a way that his sentiments are given 
a more immediate and wider application. 


Birmingham. J. R. BRown. 


Cf. Sir Walter Greg, The Shakespeare First Folio 
(1955), Pp. 256-60 and the present writer’s Arden 
edition of The Merchant of Venice (1955), pp. xiv- 
xvii. 
2This point I omitted from the appropriate note in 
the Arden edition of the play. 

*The Merchant of Venice, IIL.ii.51-2. 
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CLASSICAL EDUCATION IN BRITAIN, 
1500-1900, by M. L. Clarke. Cambridge 
University Press, 1959; pp. 234; 32s. 6d. 


(THIS book appears at a most opportune 

moment. The question of the retention 
or abolition of Latin as a compulsory 
requirement for University entrance has 
once more been ventilated, and on its out- 
come, surely not yet finally decided, will 
depend the fate of Latin teaching in our 
schools. Champions of the Classics are 
faced with the salutary task of reassessing 
their subject’s claim in this scientific age. 
Professor Clarke’s detailed but eminently 
readable survey of Classical education in 
British schools and universities is therefore 
doubly welcome. True, it is concerned 
wholly with the past and is scrupulously, 
even irritatingly, non-partisan. The survey 
stops just where it is most interesting to us, 
at the beginning of the present century; for 
only then did the Classical discipline, until 
then holding a monopoly, meet its first real 
challenge, and scientists, modern historians 
and modern linguists could pursue their 
studies without so long a Classical novitiate. 
In his preface Professor Clarke states that 
the historian “ must shrink from what he 
cannot see in perspective” (p. vii): but it 
may be doubted whether a book of this 
kind should ignore the immediate past 
completely. 

With this reservation this book can be 
recommended very warmly. It assembles 
in a convenient form a large body of 
material not previously readily available. 
The wealth of detail never obscures the 
main thesis—that, while seeming to undergo 
little change, the Classical education altered 
radically in methods, content and even 
direction in the four hundred years between 
the Reformation and the late Victorian age. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
Latin was still the language in which thought 
was clothed. It was therefore indispensable, 
and schoolboys learnt to speak it. (Clarke 
might have quoted here, at least in the notes, 
from the amusing conversation books and 
dialogues devised to this end.) By 1700 
spoken Latin was already in decline: the 
Reformation tended to exalt the vernacular 
and in educated circles French, the new 
language of diplomacy, was gaining ground. 
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So in the eighteenth century schools the 
emphasis was on the written rather than 
the spoken word. Conversation books dis. 
appeared. Greek studies developed in the 
more enlightened schools. Authors were 
studied for their style and literary merit 
rather than for their content. Discontent 
with the deadening effect of this approach, 
at least in the poorer schools, led to the 
reforms of the curriculum in the nineteenth 
century. The Classics then might well have 
died; but through the efforts of men like 
Kennedy and Arnold they were entrenched 
still more firmly. Emphasis was now on 
subject-matter rather than style, and special 
attention was paid to historical background, 
“Expel Greek and Latin from _ your 
schools”, wrote Arnold in 1834, ‘*—and 
you will cut off so many centuries of the 
world’s experience ” (p. 173). Greek studies 
flourished at the expense of Latin, perhaps 





~ 


because the Romanticism of the age found — 


them more to its taste. A comparative 
approach was encouraged in _ literature 
teaching, and boys read widely in French, 
German, English and Italian in the Public 
schools—not in class, perhaps, but in their 
own free time. 

Clarke summarizes these tendencies as 
follows: “* With the passing of the centuries 
mankind moved gradually further from the 
ancient world.—In teaching the emphasis 
shifted from writing to reading. The 
ancient authorities were read no longer as 
the accepted models of style, the teachers of 
morality and the authorities in science, but 
rather as representatives of a past civilisa- 
tion which had a strong, but not an exclusive 
claim on the attention and admiration of the 
modern world” (p. 175). 

He reveals a similar shift of emphasis in 
University teaching in England, and in the 
schools and universities of Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales. In each case the authors read, 
the amount of time devoted to prose and 
verse composition and the attention given 
to ancillary studies, such as ancient history, 
philosophy and, later, archaeology are 
adduced as evidence of the approach to the 
subject as a whole. 

We should like to know what Professor 
Clarke feels is the role of the Classics 
today. In particular, we wonder if, or how, 
he would justify the time spent on composi- 
tion, both in prose and verse, and what he 
has to say about the social cachet which a 
Classical education undoubtedly gives a man 
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) originally published in Sweden in 








even today. But it is churlish to ask for 
more were sO much is offered. Perhaps 
Professor Clarke will be prevailed upon to 
answer our questions in a second volume at 
a later date. 

E. M. JENKINSON. 


ROMAN LITERARY PORTRAITS, by 


Einar Léfstedt. Translated by P. M. 
Fraser. Oxford University Press, 1958; 
pp. 204; 21s, 

IS_ selection of 
Léfstedt’s essays 


the 
and 


late Professor 

lectures was 
1956 
under the title Romare (Romans). Mr. P. M. 
Fraser’s excellent English version omits 
little, adds valuable references to the ancient 
authorities referred to in the text, and, above 
all, reveals only rarely the hand of the trans- 
lator. 

The nine papers in the collection, written 
over a period of more than forty years, 
represent the obiter dicta of one who was a 
great European liberal and humanist as well 
as a great Classical scholar, and the English 
title, Roman Literary Portraits, does less 
than justice to the variety and range of the 
subject-matter. The first paper, ‘The 
Cultural Legacy of Antiquity’, is of parti- 
cular interest to the non-specialist reader for 
its analysis of the distinctive elements in the 
Classical tradition and their relevance to the 
modern world. If we no longer believe, 
with the author, that an “inner unity—still 
continues to characterize our Western 
culture” (p. 28) it is perhaps because two 
World Wars stand between us and his 
hopeful viewpoint. 

The second essay, ‘The Background of 
Roman Literature’, is also the background 
to the series of literary portraits which 
follow. In ‘Aspects of Roman Love- 
Poetry’ Professor Léfstedt’s defence of 
Propertius’ harshness seems perhaps super- 
fluous (so in tune is he with our mid- 
twentieth century malaise); we accept as 
self-evident that “‘as a whole antiquity was 
neither simple nor peaceful” (p. 66) and 
easily forget that forty years ago Winckel- 
mann’s analysis of the characteristics of 
classic art still had its adherents. ‘Cicero’s 
Life and Work’ attempts a general assess- 
ment of the orator in some twenty-six pages 
and necessarily suffers from its brevity. It 
is followed by a study on Sallust, perhaps 
the most brilliant in the whole collection. 
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Léfstedt considers the man both as historian 
and as partisan and sheds further light on 
the circumstances which led to the rise of 
the populares. For Sallust, Catiline was 
“the embodiment of the corrupted aristo- 
crat, the type of the aristocracy in the 
process of dissolution ” (p. 97). The powers 
of characterization which he so admires in 
Sallust are shown by Léfstedt himself in the 
next essay, ‘Roman Financiers’. Here he 
turns away from literature to consider the 
part played in Roman society by business- 
men such as Lucullus, Atticus and Augustus. 
There follow two papers on Tacitus which 
are specially interesting in a decade which 
has itself produced several major works of 
Tacitean scholarship, such as R. Syme’s 
Tacitus and C. W. Mendell’s Tacitus, the 
Man and his Work. The paper on the style 
of Tacitus, which shows clearly the author’s 
intimate knowledge of his subject, was 
originally delivered in a shorter version at 
the Anglo-Swedish Classical Conference at 
Lund in 1947 (see Journal of Roman Studies, 
XXXVili, 1948, 1-8). It is specially 
valuable for its discussion of Tacitus’ use 
of unusual vocabulary (pp. 158-9). 

The last essay, ‘Marcus Aurelius and his 
Age’, in some ways stands apart in treat- 
ment as well as subject-matter. Unusually, 
the setting is considered before the man. 
“ Rhetoric’, he writes, “along with arch- 
aism, the conscious striving after the archaic 
in speech and motif, was the major cultural 
force of this age in which the stream of 
culture was cut off from the sources of life 
and stagnated ” (pp. 185-6). He tells of the 
deep-seated fears and the “unbridled 
superstition’’ (p. 187) which enabled 
Christianity and the mystery cults to find a 
footing and won adherents for philosophy 
among the intellectuals. Only then, after a 
consideration of the principles and appeal of 
Stoicism, are we presented to the Emperor; 
and he appears as no “representative of a 
new, half-Christian civilisation” (p. 201), 
as many have maintained, but as one whose 
feet are firmly planted in antiquity. 

This book derives a certain artificial unity 
from the arrangement of the essays in 
chronological sequence. It is, however, the 
consistent view of the Roman character 
here presented which gives it its underlying 
cohesion: the theme might be said to be 
humanitas, and it is this which gives it a 
claim to our attention. 

E. M. JENKINSON. 
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THE COAT OF ARMS, October, 1958. 


THis contains another article of interest 

by Major Francis Jones: ‘ Arms of the 
XV Noble Tribes of North Wales’, in 
which he describes how these arms, 
“clear, distinctive, admirable ensigns for 
the battlefield”, came into being in the 
late fifteenth century. Modern heraldry is 
represented by ‘Changes in the Flags of 
Europe since 1900’, by J. H. B. Bedells, a 
subject in which it is certainly not easy to 
keep up to date, and international genealogy 
by an article (to be continued like the last 
in another issue) in which Michael Heenan 
gives an interesting summary of the complex 
history of the House of D’Este, Guelph or 
Brunswick. 

Shorter notices deal with the arms of the 
Gunpowder Plotters (Charles Crisp), Medi- 
eval Pendants (T. B. Jenkins) and the 
newly restored Royal Arms in East Hag- 
bourne Church. The conspirators of 1605 
were probably all armigerous and, with one 
other exception, it is only the arms of their 
leader, Guy Fawkes himself, which Mr. 
Crisp has been unable to trace. The Royal 
Arms at East Hagbourne, a fine example of 
the reign of Charles II, had been twice re- 
painted, once for William of Orange and 
again for one of the early Hanoverians, an 
unusual process since the altering of the 
royal initials was usually considered 
sufficient. The present successful restoration 
of the original probably fully justifies the 
obliteration of the subsequent changes. 


S. W. RAWLINS. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE THOROTON 
SOCIETY OF NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Vol. LXI 1957. Edited by A. C. Wood 
(12s. 6d. to non-members). 

‘THE Thoroton Society welcomes _ its 

Diamond Jubilee with another volume 
in its excellent series of Transactions. Mr. 

A. T. Hilyard contributes a paper on Dr. 

Robert Thoroton, drawing some of his 

material from the manuscript notes of 

the Antiquities of Nottinghamshire, at 
present in the Nottingham City Library. 

Professor A. C. Wood reprints, with notes, 

the Nottinghamshire section of G. M. 

Woodward’s Eccentric Excursions. Mr. 

M. W. Barley reports on recent work on 

the Civil War earthwork, the Queens Sconce 

at Newark. Other papers are devoted to 
hop-growing in the county in the 18th and 
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19th centuries and to a re-examination 
the few survivors of the large groupig 
Anglo-Saxon cremation urns discovereg 
Kingston-on-Soar in 1840-4. This last pap 
embodies notes by J. N. L. Myres. 
volume ends with an excellent and entert 
ing essay by G. E. Mingay on estate map 
agement at Thrumpton in the early 1h 


century. J. C. Hour 


LORD DERWENTWATER, by 
Arnold. Constable, 1959; pp. 268; 


(THE moving story of the life and early 
death of James Radcliffe, 3rd Earl of 
Derwentwater, executed for his share in the 
Jacobite rising of 1715, was worth re-tellig 
and Mr. Arnold has made the most of: 
opportunity. The material at his command 
was not substantial, and has induced a 
somewhat fragmentary style of narrative, 
but within its limits the book is absorbing 

Mr. Arnold begins with a description of 
Lord Derwentwater’s recusant ance! 
who built up the family estates in Northum 
berland and Cumberland and he extends 
scope of the book so as to complete 
account of his brother, Charles Radeli 
who was executed for his part in the ‘ for 
five’ and was the last Englishman to die 
the Stuart cause. By way of postscript 
the stories of these gallant unfortunates, Mf 
Arnold adds the extraordinary and diverti ! 
history of the eccentric Victorian claimant 
to the Radcliffe estates, a lady styling he 
Lady Amelia Mary Tudor Radcliffe, whom 
he personally identifies as Amelia Buske,a 
former teacher in a Yorkshire school 
young ladies. This takes the place of a 
after-piece or harlequinade to round of 
the tragic drama, and is not the less effee 
tive on that account. 

Some light relief was needed, for Mf 
Arnold himself admits that he hardly had 
‘the heart to set down the details’ of th 
second execution. Curiously ineffective # 
they were in action, both the Radcliffes died 
gallantly and were very staunch in their 
Catholic and Jacobite loyalties. It is th 
merit of Mr. Arnold’s book that by reviving 
and threading together these episodes in 
Jacobite history he gives substance to tht 
Derwentwater legend and commemorates# 
courage that was none the less real for bet 
obstinate and hopeless. 
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